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PREFACE. 
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Thb object of the present work is to supply a want 
probably often felt by those who, in educating their 
children, are anxious to inspire them with a taste for 
poetry. 

This taste cannot be awakened by anything in the 
form of lessons, but must be insensibly developed by 
placing in the hands of the child such poems as it will 
both read and learn of its own accord. 

Great talent and ingenuity have, of late years, been 
shown in making the first steps of reading easy, and 
rendering books a pleasure rather than a terror to 
children; and in prose the child is carried on, as it 
grows in years, through a series of tales, each less child- 
idi and more interesting and instructive than the last : 
history written so as to present it in its most attractive 
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form, travels, &c. until, at a maturer age, it is able to 
select for itself. But there is a wide gap between the 
nurseiy rhymes which delighted the child, and the first 
book of poetry usually placed in its hands. A child 
cannot select for itself, and few will toil through a 
number of the poems contained in most selections, 
which, however beautiful, are as much beyond the 
child's comprehension as a work of high art by an old 
master. 

Sometimes this missing link is supplied by the mind 
and memory of the mother, who discovers, partly by 
experience, partly by instinct, what will attract and 
please her children, who early learn to delight in 
hearing their favourite passages repeated; and it is 
hoped that the present selection will be welcomed by 
such mothers, as it will save them the continual labour 
of looking in many different volumes for the few pieces 
which their children can understand and like ; and also 
by the many children whose mothers have neither incli- 
nation nor leisure to undertake the work of selection 
for them. 

Two things are essentially required in poetry for chil- 
dren—action and incident, to attract and keep alive their 
attention, and simplicity and power of language. Let 
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every poet of eminence, than at meeting the peculiar 
wants of a child's mind ; others have either contained a 
large number of nursery rhymes or of hymns. So far 
as the compiler is aware, there is not a single selection, 
limited to such pieces of good poetry as are likely to 
attract children in " playtime," except those compiled 
by men ; and though this latter circumstance may be an 
advantage to the general reader, still, when a selection 
is to be made for children, the knowledge of their tastes 
and capabilities, which few except mothers have time or 
patience to acquire, is a material qualification for the 
task. 



The best thanks of the compiler are due to Messrs. 
Murray and Blackwood, by whose permission poems of 
Lord Byron and Mrs. Hemans are inserted, as well as 
to the many living poets who have kindly allowed her 
to include copyright pieces. 
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I 

CASA BIANCA. 

(a tbxjb stobt.) 

The boy stood on the buniixig deck 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flames that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Tet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As bom to rule the storm — 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without Ids flitiher's word ; 
That &ther, fiunt in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 
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CASA BIANCA. 

Ho called aloud : — '' Say, &ther, say, 

If yet my task is done ! " 
He Imew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

« Speak, &ther I " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone I 
And " — but the booming shots replied. 

And £ist the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair. 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My fether I must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild ; 

lliey caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a blast of thunder-sound — 

ThePboy — oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that &x around 

With fragments strewed the sea!^- 



THE FLIGHT OF XEBXES. S 

With mast, and helm, and pennon ^ir. 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young Mthful heart ! 

F. Hemans. 



II 
THE FLIGHT OF XERXES. 

I saw him on the battle-eve, 

When like a king he bore him ; 
Proud hosts in glittering helm and greave, 

And prouder chiefe before him : 
The warrior and the warrior's deeds, 
The morrow and the morrow's meeds — 

No daunting thoughts came o'er him ; 
He looked aroimd him, and his eye 
Defiance flashed to earth and sky ! 
He looked on ocean ; — its broad breast 

Was covered with his fleet ; 
On earth ; — and saw from east to west 

His bannered millions meet ; 
While rock and glen, and cave and coast. 
Shook with the war-cry of that host, 

The thimder of their feet ! 
He heard the imperial echoes ring — 
He heard, and/e/{ himself a king I 

B 2 



CHABADE. 

I saw him next alone ; nor camp 

Nor chief his steps attended ; 
Nor banner's blaze nor courser's tramp 

With war-cries proudly blended. 
He stood alone, whom Fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify ; 

He who with Heaven contended 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave. 
Behind the foe, before the wave ! 
He stood — fleet, army, treasure gone, 

Alone, and in despair ; 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on. 

For they were monarchs there ; 
And Xerxes in a simple bark. 
Where late his thousand ships were dark, 

Must all thy fury dare ; — 
Thy glorious revenge was this. 
Thy trophy, deathless Salamis ! 

Jewsburt. 



Ill 
CHARADE. 



Morning is beaming o'er brake and bower ; 
Hark 1 to the chimes from yonder tower I 
Call ye my First from her chamber now 
With her snowy veil and her jewelled brow. 



IVAN THE CZAR* 5 

Lo I where my Secofid, in gorgeous array. 
Leads from his stable her beautiful bay, 
Looking for her as he curvets by 
With ^ arching neck and a glancing eye. 

Spread is the banquet and studied the song, 

Ranged in meet order the menial throng, 

And the priest is ready with book and stole, 

And the maidens strew flowers; — ^but where is my Wholel 

Look to the hill 1 is he climbing its side 7 
Look to the stream ! is he crossing its tide 7 
Out on the Mse one ! he comes not yet — 
Lady, forget him ! yea, scorn and forget I 

Phabd. 



IV 

IVAN THE CZAR. 

He sat in silence on the ground. 

The old and haughty Czar, 
Lonely, though princes girt loim, roimd. 

And leaders of the war ; 
He had cast his jewelled sabre. 

That many a field had won. 
To the earth beside his youthfU dead — 

His &ir and first-bom son. 
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6 lYAN THE CZA.B. 

With a robe of ermine for its bed 

Was laid that form of claj, 
• Where the light a stormj sunset shed 

Through the rich tent made way ; 
And a sad and solemn beauty 

On the pallid &ce came down, 
Which the lord of nations mutely watched 

In the dust, with his renown. 

Low tones, at last, of woe and fear. 

From his full bosom brokd — 
A mouinful thing it was to hear 

How then the proud man spoke ! 
The voice that through the combat 

Had shouted &x and high. 
Game forth in strange, dull, hoUow tones. 

Burdened with agony. 

" There is no crimson on thy cheek. 

And on thy lip no breath ; 
I call thee, and thou dost not speak—- 

They tell me this is death I 
And fearful things are whispering 

That I the deed have done — 
For the honour of thy father's name; 

Look up, look up, my son ! 

« WeU might I know death's hue and mien; 

But on thine aspect, boy ! 
What, till this moment, have I seen 

Save pride and tameless joy ? 



lYAN THE CZAB. 

Swiftest thou wert to battle, 

And bravest there of all — 
How could I think a warrior's fhune 

Thus like a flower should ML ? 

" I will not bear that still cold look — 

Eise up, thou fierce and free 1 
Wake as the storm wakes ! I will brook 

AU, save this calm, from thee. 
Lift brightly up and proudly, 

Once more thy kindling eyes 1 
Hath my word lost its power on earth ? 

I say to thee, arise ! 

" Didst thou not know I loved thee weU ? 

Thou didst not ! and art gone 
In bitterness of soul, to dwell 
> Where man must dwell alone. 
Come back, young fiery spirit ! 

If but one hour, to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart 

That seemed to thee so stem. 

'' Thou wert the first, the first &ir child 

That in mine arms I pressed : 
Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled 

Like summer on my breast ! 
I' reared thee as an eagle. 

To the chase thy steps I led ; 
I bore thee on my battle-horse — - 

I look upon thee — dead I 



8 DEATH THE LEYELLEH* 

" Lay down my warlike banners here, 

Never again to wave, 
And bniy my red sword and spear, 

Chiefs, in my first-bom's grave I 
And leave me ; I have conquered— 

I have slain : my work is done. 
Whom have I slain ? Ye answer not — 

ThoUj too, art mute, my son I " 

And thus his wild lament was poured 

Through the dark resounding night ; 
And the battle knew no more his sword. 

Nor the foaming steed his might. 
He heard strange voices moaning 

In every wind that sighed ; 
From the searching stars of heaven he shrank — 

Himibly the conqueror died. 

F. Hemans. 



V 
DEATH THE LEVELLER. 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 



THE SWORB. 9 

And in the dust be eqnal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade ; 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
SmeU sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

SmBLET. 

THE SWOED. 

'Twas the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Looked down on the dead and the dying ; 

And the wind passed o*er with a dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and the brave were lying. 

With his Other's sword in his red right hand. 

And the hostile dead around him, 
Lay a youths chief; but his bed was the ground. 

And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

A reckless rover, 'mid death and doom. 

Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking ; 
Careless he stepped where Mend and foe 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn by the shine of the warrior's sword, 

The soldier paused beside it ; 
He wrenched the hand with a giant's strength. 

But the grasp of the dead defied it. 



10 THE GBAYES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

He loosed his hold, and his English heart, 
Took part with the dead before him ; 

And he honoured the brave who died sword in hand, 
As with softened brow he bent o'er him. 

'^ A soldier's death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier's grave won by it ; 
Before I would take that sword from thy hand. 

My own life's-blood should dye it. 

** Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow, 

Or the wolf to fetten o'er thee ; 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead. 

Who in life had trembled before thee ! " 

Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping ; 

And he laid him there in honour and rest. 
With his sword in his own brave keeping. 

L. E. Landok. 
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VII 

THE GEAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; — 

Their graves lie severed, fer and wide. 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 



THE GRATES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 11 

The same fond mother bent at night, 

O'er each feir sleeping brow : 
She had each folded flower in sight — 

Where are those dreamers now? 



One, 'midst the forests of the "West, 

By a dark stream is laid — 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far •in the cedar shade. 

The sea — the blue lone sea — hath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are drest 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 

She iaded 'midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ; 



12 "WB ABB SEVEN." 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth ! — 

Alas, for love ! if thou wert all, 
And nonght beyond, O Earth I 



F. Hehaks. 



VIII 

" WE ARE SEVEN." 

I met a little cottage-girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ?" 
" How many ? seven in all," she said ; 

And, wondenng, looked at me. 

" And where are they, I pray you tell ? " 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie — 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 
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** You Bay that two at Conway dwelly 

And two are gone to sea, 
And yet you are seven ; I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie 

Beneath the churchyaoxl tree." 

" You run about, my little maid ; 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
Iftwo are in the churchyard laid, 

Then you are only five." 

" Their graves are green, 

They may be seen," 

The little maid replied ; 
" Twelve steps, or more. 
From mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit ; 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

I sit and sing to them ; 

'^ And often in the evening, siri 

When it is light and fidr, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 



t 
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^' The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning laj, 
Till God released her of her paiD ; 

And then she went away. 



it 



So in the churchyard she was laid, 
And, all the summer dry, 
Together round the grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

^' And when the ground was white with snow. 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 

" O master, we are seven." 

" But they are dead, those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven." 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her wiD, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

Wordsworth. 
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IX 

ROSABELLE. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty f^t of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew, 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay I 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews £j ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

" Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?" 

** *Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 
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" 'Tis not because the ring they ride 
(And Lindesay at the ring rides well), 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If 'tis not filled by Rosabelle." 

O'er Roslin hall that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse- wood glen ; 

'Twas seen firom Dryden's groves of oak. 
And seen firom cavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Eoslin's chie& uncofiined lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire, within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-boxmd. 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
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There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St. Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

Sir W. Scott. 



SIR HUMPHREY GH-BERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice, 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fest blew the blast, 

And the east wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed, there were cast 

Leaden shadows o'er the main. 
c 
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Eastward from Gampobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he bore ; 
Then, alas I the land-wind fidled. 

Alas I the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Himiphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck. 

The Book was in his hand ; 

" Do not fear I Heaven is as near," 
He said, " by water as by land 1 " 

In the first watch of the night. 
Without a signal's sound. 

Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fleet of Death rose all aroimd. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds ; 

Eveiy mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight bleak and cold ! 

As of a rock was the shock : 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 
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Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in close embrace, 
With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 

Longfellow. 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 

The shepherd of the Alps am I ! 
The castles far below me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams, 
Here linger last the parting beams — 
The mountain boy am 1 1 

Here is the river's fountain-head; 
I drink it from its stony bed ; 
As forth it leaps with joyous shout 
I seize it ere it gushes out. 

The moimtain boy am I ! 

The mountain is my own domain ; 

It calls its storms from sea and plain, 

From north and south they howl afar ; 

My voice is heard amid their war. 

The mountain boy am 1 1 
c2 ^ 
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And when the tocsin sounds alarms, 
And mountain watchfires call to arms, 
Then I descend, I join my king ; 
My sword I wave, my lay I sing ! 

The mountain boy am I ! 

The lightnings far beneath me lie, 
High stand I here in clear blue sky ; 
I know them, and to them I call, 
" In quiet leave my father's hall ! " 
The mountain boy am I ! 

From the German of Uhland, 
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THE MINSTKEL BOY. 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone I 

In the ranks of death you'll find him. 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
" Land of song ! " sajd the warrior bard, 

" Though all the world betray thee. 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard; 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ! " 

The minstrel fell ! but the foemen's chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under : 

The harp he loved ne'er spake again 
For he rent its chords asunder, 
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And said, " No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ; 

Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 
They shall never sound in slavery ! " 



Moore 
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THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill : 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion, 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean. 
Where once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go braghl 

" Sad is my fete," said the heart-broken stranger ; 

" The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee ; 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger — 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again, in the green sunny bowers. 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet hours, 
Oi cover my harp with the wild- woven flowers. 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh 1 

" Erin, my country I though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore; 

But alas I in a far foreign land I awaken. 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more ! 
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Oh, cruel fate 1 wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me 7 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me ; 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore I 

" Where is my cabin-door, fest by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sire ! did ye weep for its fell ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood, 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
O my sad heart, long abandoned by pleasure, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the raindrop, may fall without measure. 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

" Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 

Erin I an exile bequeaths thee his blessing 1 
Land of my forefathers, Erin go bragh 1 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion. 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, — 
Erin mavoumeen — Erin go bragh I " 

Campbell. 
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XIV 

THE INDIAN'S TALE. 

The war-god did not wake to strife 

The strong men of our forest-land ; 
No red hand grasped the battle-knife 

At Areouski's high command : 
We held no war-dance by the dim 

And red light of the creeping flame ; 
Nor warrior-yell, nor battle-hymn, 

Upon the midnight breezes came. 

There was no portent in the sky, 

No shadow on the round bright sun ; 
With light, and mirth, and melody. 

The long fair summer days came on. 
We were a happy people then. 

Rejoicing in our hunter-mood ; 
No footprints of the pale-iaced men. 

Had marred our forest solitude. 

The land was ours — this glorious land — 

With all its wealth of wood and streams ; 
Our warriors strong of heart and hand — 

Our daughters beautiful as dreams. 
When wearied, at the thirsty noon, 

We knelt us where the spring gushed up. 
To taste our Father's blessed boon, 

Unlike the white man's poison-cup. 
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There came unto my father's hut 

A wan weak creature of distress ; 
(The Red man's door is never shut 

Against the lone and shelterless;) 
And when he knelt before his feet, 

My father led the stranger in ; 
He gave him of his hunter-meat — 

Alas 1 it was a deadly sin. 

The stranger's voice was not like ours ; 

His &ce at first was sadly pale, 
Anon, 't was like the yellow flowers 

Which tremble in the meadow gale. 
And when he laid him down to die. 

And murmured of his fatherland, 
My mother wiped his tearful eye. 

My fether held his burning hand. 

He died at last — the funeral yell 

Rang upward from his burial sod. 
And the old Pow-wah knelt to tell 

The tidings of the white man's God. 
The next day came — my father's brow 

Grew heavy with a fearful pain ; 
He did not take his hunting-bow, 

He never saw the woods again 1 

He died even as the white man died — • 
My mother, she was smitten too ; 

My sisters vanished from my side 
Like diamonds from the sim-lit dew.' 
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And then we heard the Pow-wahs say, 

That God hath sent his angel forth 
To sweep our ancient tribes away, 

And poison and unpeople earth. 

And it was so — from day to day 

The spirit of the plague went on, 
And those at morning blithe and gay, 

Were dying at the set of sun. 
They died — our free, bold hunters died; 
.The living might not give them graves. 
Save when, along the water-side. 

They cast them to the hurrying waves. 

The carrion-crow, the ravenous beast. 

Turned loathing from the ghastly dead ; 
Well might they shun the ghastly feast 

By that destroying angel spread. 
One after one the Red men fell : 

Our gallant war-tribe passed away — 
And I am left alone to tell 

The story of its swift decay. 

Alone — alone — a withered leaf^ 

Yet clinging to the naked bough ; 
The pale race scorn the aged chief. 

And I will join my Others now. 
The spirits of my people bend 

At midnight from the solemn west, 

To me their kindly arms extend — 

They call me to their home of rest* 

Whittiml. 
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XV 

THE SLAVE'S DREAM, 

Beside the ungathered rice He lay, 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his native land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand ; 
They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand ; 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids, 

And feU upon the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridal reins were golden chains, 

And with a martial clank. 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 
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Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From mom till night he followed their flight 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew. 
Till he saw the roofs of the Caffire huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyaena scream. 
And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 

Beai(2«» some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums. 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud 

With a voice so wild and free. 
That he started in his sleep, and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip. 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For death had illumined the land of sleep. 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away. 

Longfellow. 
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XVI 

THE CROSS IN THE WH^DERNESS. 

Silent and moTimftd sat an Indian chief, 

In the red sunset, by a grassy tomb. 
His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with grief, 

And his arms folded in majestic gloom ; 
And his bow lay unstrung beneath the moimd 
Which sanctified the gorgeous waste around. 

For a pale cross above its greensward rose, 
TeUing the cedars and the pines that there 

Man's heart and hope had struggled with his woes. 
And lifted from the dust a voice of prayer. 

Now all was hushed — and eve*s last splendour shone. 

With a rich sadness, on the attesting stone. 

There came a lonely traveller o'er the wild, 
And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave. 

Asking the tale of its memorial, piled 

Between the forest and the lake's bright wave ; 

Till, as a wind might stir a withered oak. 

On the deep dream of age his accents broke ; 

And the grey chieftain, slowly rising, said, 
" I listened for the words which, years ago. 

Passed o'er these waters ; though the voice is fled 
Which made them as a singing fountain's flow ; 
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Yet when I sit in their long-faded track, 
Sometimes the forest^s murmur gives them back. 

" Ask'st thou of him whose house is lone beneath? 

I was an eagle in my youthftil pride, 
When o'er the seas he came, with summer's breath. 

To dwell amidst us on the lake's green side. 
Many the times of flowers have been since then — 
Many, but bringing nought like him again. 

" Not with the himter's bow and spear he came, 
O'er the blue hills to chase the flying roe ; 

Not the dark glory of the woods to tame, 
Laying their cedars, like the cornstalks, low ; 

But to spread tidings of all holy things. 

Gladdening our souls as with the morning's wings. 

** Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met — 
I and my brethren that from earth are gone — 

Under its boughs to hear his voice, which yet 

Seems through their gloom to send a silvery tone ? 

He told of One the grave's dark bonds who broke, 

And our hearts burned within us as he spoke. 

" We saw him slowly fede— athirst, perchance. 
For the fresh waters of that lovely clime : 

Yet was there still a simbeam in his glance. 
And on his gleaming hair no touch of time. 

Therefore we hoped : but now the lake looks dim. 

For the green summer comes, and finds not him I 
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" We gathered round him in the dewy hour 
Of one still mom, beneath his chosen tree ; 

From his clear voice, at first, the words of power 
Game low, like moanings of a distant sea ; 

But swelled and shook the wilderness ere long. 

As if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. 



" And then once more they trembled on his tongue. 
And his white eyelids fluttered, and his head 

Fell back, and mists upon his forehead hung — 
Blnow'st thou not how we pass to join the dead ? 

It is enough I — he sank upon my breast — 

Our fiiend that loved us, he was gone to rest. 



" We buried him where he was wont to pray, 
By the calm lake, e'en here, at eventide ; 

We reared this cross in token where he lay. 
For on the cross, he said, his Lord had died ; 

Now hath he surely reached, o'er mount and wave, 

That flowery land whose green turf hides no grave. 



** But I am sad 1 I mourn the clear light taken 
Back from my people, o'er whose place it shone ; 

The pathway to the better shore forsaken, 
And the true words forgotten save by one, 

Who hears them faintly soimding from the past, 

Mingled with death-songs in each fitftil blast." 
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Then spake the wanderer forth with kindling eye, 
" Son of the wilderness, despair thou not, 

Though the bright hour may seem to thee gone by, 
And the cloud settled o^er thy nation^s lot ! 

Heaven darkly works ; yet where the seed hath been. 

There shall the finiitage, glowing, yet be seen. 

" Hope on, hope ever I by the sudden springing 
Of green leaves which the winter hid so long ; 

And by the bursts of jfree triumphant singing, 
Ailer cold silent months, the woods among ; 

And by the rending of the frozen chains. 

Which bound the glorious rivers on their plams. 

" Deem not the words of light that here were spoken. 

But as a lovely song to leave no trace. 
Yet shall the gloom which wraps thy hills be broken. 

And the full dayspring rise upon thy race ; 
And fading mists the better path disclose. 
And the wide desert blossom as the rose." 

P. Hemans. 
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THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

Chained in the market-place he stood, 

A man of giant frame. 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shnmk to hear his name. 
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All stem of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground, 

And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 

Vainly, but well, that chief had fought^ 

He was a captive now ; 
Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 

Was written on his brow. 
The scars his dark broad bosom wore 

Showed warrior true and brave ; 
A prince among his tribe before. 

He could not be a slave. 

Then to his conqueror he spake : 

" My brother is a king ; 
Unfix this necklace fi:om my neck. 

And take this bracelet ring, 
And send me where my brother reigns. 

And I will fill thy hands 
With store of ivory firom the plains. 

And gold dust from the sands." 

" Not for thy ivory or thy gold 

Will I unbind thy chain ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

A battle-spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave 

Shall yet be paid for thee : 
For thou shalt be the Christian's slave 

In lands beyond the sea." 
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Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 

To shred his locks away ; 
And one by one, each heavy braid 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick were the plaited locks and long, 

And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 

The dark and crisped hair. 

" Look — feast thy greedy eye with gold 

Long kept for sorest need ; 
Take it — thon askest sums untold. 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it — my wife the long long day 

Weeps by the cocoa-tree. 
And my young children leave their play 

And ask in vain for me." 

" I take thy gold, but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong. 
And ween that by the cocoa-shade 

Thy wife will wait thee long." 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive's frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken — crazed his brain ; 

At once his eye grew wild ; 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 

Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 

D 
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Yet wore not long those &tal bands, 

And once, at shnt of day, 
They drew him forth npon the sands. 

Hie foul hjsena^s prey. 

CULLEN BrTANT. 
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THE HAEP OF TARA. 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul had fled ; 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory's thrill is o'er. 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The Harp of Tara swells ; 
The chord alone, that breaks at night. 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes : 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To prove that still she lives I 



Moors. 
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XIX 

BRING BACK THE CHAIN. 

It was an aged man, who stood 

Beside the blue Atlantic Sea ; 
They cast his fetters by the flood, 

And hailed the time-worn captive jfree ! 
From his indignant eye there flashed 

A gleam his better nature gave, 
And, while his tyrants stood abashed. 

Thus spake the spirit-stricken slave : 

" Bring back the chain, whose weight so long 

These tortured limbs have vainly borne ; 
The word of freedom from yofwt tongue 

My weary ear rejects with scorn I 
'Tis true, there was — there was a time, 

I sighed, I panted to be free ; 
And, pining for my sunny clime. 

Bowed down my stubborn knee. 

" Then, have I stretched my yearning arms. 

And shook in wrath my bitter chain ; 
Thm^ when the magic word had charms, 

I groaned for liberty in vain ! 
That freedom ye at length bestow. 

And bid me bless my envied fate : 
Ye tell me I am free to go — 

Where ? I am desolate I 

D 2 
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" The boundless hope, the spring of joy 

Felt when the spirit's strength is young, 
Which slavery only can alloy. 

The mockeries to which I clung, 
The eyes whose fond and sunny ray 

Made life's dull lamp less dimly bum. 
The tones I pined for day by day — 

Can ye bid them return ? 

*^ Bring back the chain I Its clanking sound 

Hath then a power beyond your own ; 
It brings young visions smiling roimd, 

Too fondly loved, too early flown ! 
It brings me days when these dim eyes 

Gazed o'er the wild and swelling sea. 
Counting how many suns must rise 

Ere one might hail me free 1 

" Bring back the chain ! that I may think 

'Tis that which weighs my spirit so : 
And, gazing on each galling link, 

Dream, as I dreamt, of bitter woe ! 
My days are gone : of hope, of youth. 

These traces now alone remain 
(Hoarded with sorrow's sacred truth). 

Tears, and my iron chain 1 

" Freedom I though doomed in pain to live. 
The freedom of the soul is mine ; 

But all of slavery you could give 
Aroimd my steps must ever twine. 



\ 
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Raise up the head which age hath bent ; 

Renew the hopes which childhood gave ; 
Bid all return kind Heaven once lent—- 

Till then I am a slave ! " 

HoK. Mrs. Norton. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

(bobbbt bbuob's addbbss to his abut.) 

Scots wha hae with Wallace bled, 
Scots, whom Bruce hath often led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory I 

Now^s the day and now*s the hour ; 

See the fsxmt of battle lower ; 

See approach proud Edward's power, 

Chains and slavery. 

Who will be a traitor knave ? 
Who will fill a coward's grave ? 
Who so base as be a slave ? 

Coward I turn and flee ! 

Who for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman ia*, 
Let him come wi' me I 
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By oppression's woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free I 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow I 
Let us do, or die ! 



BUBNS. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ; 
Charge for the guns ; " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered. 
Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to reason why, 
Their's but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death, 

Rode the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of ikem, 
Gannon to left of them, 
Cannon in £:ont of them, 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well 
Into tiie jaws of death; 
Into the mouth of hell 

Bode the six himdred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Chargmg an army, while 

All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Bight through the line they broke, 
Cossack and Bussian 
Beeled from the sabre stroke 

Shattered and sundered ; 
Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them. 

Volleyed and thimdered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
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They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of death 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fiide ? 
Oh, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made, 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 



Tenntbqw. 



XXII 

THE WOUNDED HUSSAR. 



Alone, to the banks of the dark rolling Danube 
Fair Adelaide hied when the battle was o'er ; — 

" Oh whither," she cried, " hast thou wandered, my lover 7 
" Or here dost thou welter and bleed on the shore ? 

" What voice did I hear ? — 'twas my Henry that sighed ;" 
All mournful she hastened, nor wandered she £u*. 

When, bleeding and low, on the heath she descried. 
By the light of the moon, her poor wounded Hussar. 

From his bosom that heaved, the last torrent was streaming, 
And pale was his visage, deep marked with a scar, 

And dim was that eye, once expressively beaming. 
That melted in love, and that kindled in war. 
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How smit was poor Adelaide's heart at the sight I 
How bitter she wept o'er the victim of war 1 

'^ Hast thou come, mj fond love, this last sorrowful night 
To cheer the lone heart of thy woimded Hussar ? " 

" Thou shalt live," she replied, " Heaven's mercy relieving 
Each anguishing wound, shall forbid me to mourn I " — 

" Ah no, the last pang in my bosom is heaving ; 
No light of the mom shall to Henry return I 

" Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true, 
Ye babes of my love, that await me afar" — 

His faltering tongue scarce could murmur adieu, 
When he sank in her arms — the poor wounded Hussar ! 

Campbell. 
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GERTRUDE VON DER WART ; 

OB, hdbutt Tnx dba.th. 

Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fear^ wheel she gazed — 

AU that she loved was there. 
The night around was clear and cold. 

The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 

The night of earthly love. 
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" And bid me not depart," she cried, 
" My Kudolph, say not so I 

This is no time to quit thy side- 
Peace I peace ! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world I what means it ? mine is heie< 
I will not leave thee now. 

" I have been with thee in thine hour 

Of gloiy and of bliss : 
Doubt not its memory's living power 

To strengthen me through this I 
And thou, mine honoured love and truei 

Bear on, bear nobly on ; 
We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won." 

And were not these high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart ? 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 

She bore her lofty part ; 
But oh ! with such a glazing eye, 

With such a curdling cheek — 
Love ! Love ! of mortal agony 

Thou, only thou shouldst speak I 

The wind rose high — but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear ; 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 
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Wliile she sat starving with despair 

Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 

Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death- damps from his brow 

With her pale hands so soil, 
Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 

Had stilled his heart so oil ; 
She spread her mantle o^er his breast, 

She bathed his lips with dew, 
And on his cheek such kisses pressed 

As hope and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh ! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to the last 1 
She had her meed — one smile in death, 

And his worn spirit passed I 
While even as o*er a martyr's grave 

She knelt on that sad spot. 
And, weeping, blessed the God who gave 

Strength to forsake it not. 

F. Hemans. 
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XXIV 

THE LADY OF PROVENCE. 

The war-note of the Saracen 

Was on the winds of France ; 
It had stilled the harp of the tronbadour, 

And the clash of the toumej^s lance. 

The sounds of the sea and the sounds of the nig^t. 

And the hollow echoes of charge and flight, 

Were around Glotilde, as she knelt to pray 

In a chapel where tihe mighty lay, 

On the old Proven9al shore. 

Many a Chatillon beneath, 

Unstirred by the ringing trumpet's breath. 

His shroud of armour wore ; 

And the glimpses of moonlight that went and came 

Through the clouds, like bursts of a dying flame, 

Gave quivering life to the sliunber pale 

Of stem forms couched in their marble mail. 

At rest on the tombs of the knightly race. 

The silent throngs of that burial place. 

They were imaged there with helm and spear, 
As leaders in many a bold career ; 
And haughty their stillness looked, and high, 
Like a deep whose dreams were of victory. 
But meekly the voice of the lady rose 
Through the trophies of their proud repose ; 
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Meekly, yet fervently, calling down aid, 
Under their banners of battle she prayed ; 
With her pale fair brow and her eyes of love 
Upraised to the Virgin's portrayed above, 
And her hair flung back, till it swept the grave 
Of a ChatiUon with its gleamy wave ; 
And her fiagile frame, at every blast 
That, full of the savage war-horn, passed, 
Trembling, as trembles a bird's quick heart, 
When it vainly strives from its cage to part — 

So knelt she in her woe ; 
A weeper alone with the tearless dead — 
Oh, they reck not of tears o'er their quiet shed, 

Or the dust had stirred below ! 

Hark I a swift step I she hath caught its tone, 

Thro' the dash of the sea, thro' the wild wind's moan, 

Is her lord returned with his conquering bands ? 

No I a breathless vassal before her stands ! 

'^ Hast thou been on the field ? Art thou come from the host ? " 

" Prom the slaughter, lady I — all is lost I 

Our banners are taken, our knights laid low ; 

Our spearmen chased by the Paynim foe ; 

And thy lord" — his voice took a sadder sound — 

" Thy lord he is not on the bloody ground I 

There are those who tell that the leader's plume 

Was seen on the flight through the gathering gloom." 

A change o'er her mien and her spirit passed ; 
She ruled the heart which had beat so fast. 
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She dashed the tears from her kindling eye 

With a glance as of sudden royally, 

The proud blood sprang in a fiery flow, 

Quick o'er bosom, and cheek, and brow. 

And her young voice rose till the peasant shook 

At the thrilling tone and the &lcon look : 

'^ Dost thou stand by the tombs of the glorious dead. 

And fear not to say that their son hath fled? 

Away ! he is lying by lance and shield — 

Point me the path to his battle-field." 

The shadows of the forest 

Are about the lady now ; 
She is hurrying through the midnight on, 

Beneath the dark pine-bough. 

There's a murmur of omens in every leaf. 

There's a wail in the stream like the dirge of a chief; 

The branches that rock to the tempest-strife 

Are groaning like things of troubled life ; 

The wind firom the battle seems rushing by 

With a funeral march through the gloomy sky ; 

The pathway is rugged, and wild, and long, 

But her frame in the daring of love is strong; 

And her soul as on swelling seas upborne. 

And girded all fearful things to scorn. 

And fearfiil things were around her spread, 
When she reached the field of the warrior-dead ; 
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There lay the noble, the valiant, low — 
Ay I but one word speaks of deeper woe ; 
There lay the loved — on each fallen head 
Mothers vam blessings and tears had shed ; 
Sisters were watching in many a home 
For the fettered footsteps no more to come ; 
Names in the prayer of that night were spoken. 
Whose claim imto kindred prayer was broken ; 
And the fire was heaped and the bright wine poured 
For those now needing nor hearth, nor board ; 
Only a requiem, a shroud, a knell. 
And oh, ye beloved of women, farewell I 



Silently, with lips compressed, 
Pale hands clasped above her breast, 
Stately brow of anguish high. 
Death-like cheek, but dauntless eye ; 
Silently o'er that red plain. 
Moved the lady *midst the slain. 
Sometimes it seemed as a charging cry. 
Or the ringing tramp of a steed came nigh ; 
Sometimes a blast of the Paynim horn. 
Sudden and shrill fix)m the mountains borne. 
And her maidens trembled — but on her ear 
No meaning fell with those sounds of fear; 
They had less of mastery to shake her now 
Than the quivering erewhile of an aspen bough ; 
She searched into many an unclosed eye 
That looked, without soul, to the starry sky ; 
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She bowed down o^er many a shattered breast, 
She lifted up hehnet and cloven crest — 

Not there, not there he lay : 
'' Lead where the most hath been dared and done, 
Where the heart of the battle hath bled— lead on ! " 

And the vassal took the way. 

He turned to a dark and lonely tree 

That waved o'er a fountain red : 
Oh I swiftest there had the currents fre^ 

From noble veins been shed, 
Thickest there the spear-heads gleamed, 
And the scattered plumage streamed, 
And the broken shields were tossed. 
And the shivered lances crossed. 
And the mail-clad sleepers roimd 
Made the harvest of that groimd. 

He was there I the leader amidst his band, 
Where the feithftil had made their last vain stand ; 
He was there I but affection's glance alone 
The darkly changed in that hour had known ; 
With the falchion yet in his cold hand grasped. 
And a banner of France to his bosom clasped, 
And the form that of conflict bore feariul trace. 
And the face — oh ! speak not of that dead face I 
As it lay to answer love's look no more. 
Yet never so proudly loved before I 

She quelled in her soul the deep floods of woe, — 
The time was not yet for their waves to flow : 
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She felt the full presence, the might of death. 

Yet there came no sob with her struggling breath ; 

And a proud smile shone o'er her pale despair, 

As she turned to his followers — " Your lord is there f 

Look on him ! know him by scarf and crest I — 

Bear him away with his sires to rest I ** 

Another day, another night. 

And the sailor on the deep 
Hears the low chant of a funeral rite 

From the lordly chapel sweep. 
It comes with a broken and muffled tone, 
As if that rite were in terror done ; 
Yet the song midst the seas hath a thrilling power. 
And he knows 'tis a chieftain's burial hour. 

Hurriedly, in fear and woe. 

Through the aisle the mourners go ; 

With a hushed and stealthy tread, 

Bearing on the noble dead ; 

Sheathed in armour of the field — 

Only his wan face revealed, 

Whence the still and solemn gleam 

Doth a strange sad contrast seem 

To the anxious eyes of that pale band, 

With torches wavering in every hand. 

For they dread each moment the shout of war, 

And the burst of the Moslem's scimitar. 

There is no plumed head o'er the bier to bend, 
No brother of battle, no princely friend ; 

£ 
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No sound comes back, like the Bounds of yore. 

Unto sweeping swords from the marble floor ; 

By the red fountain the valiant lie, 

The flower of Proven9al chivalry ; 

But one free step, and one lofly heart, 

Bear through that scene to the last their part 



She hath led the death-tram of the brave 

To the verge of his own ancestral grave ; 

She hath held o'er her spirit long rigid sway, 

But the struggling passion must now have way. 

In the cheek, half seen through her mourning veil, 

By turns does the swift blood flush and fliil ; 

The pride on the lip is lingering still. 

But it shakes as a flame to the blast might thrill. 

Anguish and triumph are met at strife. 

Rending the cords of her frail young life. 

And she sinks at last on her warrior's bier. 

Lifting her voice as if death might hear, 

" I have won thy fame from the breath of wrong, — 

My soul hath risen for thy glory strong I 

Now call me hence by thy side to be. 

The world thou leav'st has no place for me ; 

The light goes with thee, the joy, the worth — 

Faithful and tender I oh, call me forth ! 

Give me my home on thy noble heart, — 

Well have we loved, let us both depart I " 

And pale on the breast of the dead she lay, 

The living cheek to the cheek of clav : 
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The living cheek ! Oh I it was not vain, 
That strife of the spirit to rend its chain ; 
She is there at rest in her place of pride, 
In death how queen-like — a glorious bride t 

Joy for the freed one ! — she might not stay 
When the crown had &llen from her life away ; 
She might not linger — a weary thing, 
A dove with no home for its broken wing, 
Thrown on the harshness of alien skies. 
That know not its own land's melodies — 
From the long heart-withering early gone. 
She hath lived — she had loved : her task is done I 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kye come hame. 
When a' the weary warld to quiet rest are gane; 
The woes of my heart fe' in showers frae my ee, 
Unkenned by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 

Yoimg Jamie loved me weel, and sought me for his bride, 
But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else beside. 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the crown and the poimd, O they were baith for me I 

B 2 
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Before he had been gane a twelyemonih and a daj, 
My father brak his arm, our cow was stown awaj : 
My mother she fell sick — my Jamie was at sea; 
And Auld Robin Gray, oh ! he came a-courting me. 

My father cou'dna work — my mother cou'dna spin ; 
X toiled day and night, but their bread I cou'dna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi' tears in his ee. 
Said, ''Jenny, oh I for their sakes, will you many me 7 ** 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back ; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship it was a wrack : 
His ship it was a wrack ! Why didna Jamie dee 7 
And wherefore am I spared to cry out. Woe is me 7 

My Either urged me sair, my mother didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break. 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When moumiu' as I sat on the stone by my door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist — I cou'dna think it he. 

Till he said, " I'm come home, my love, to marry thee ! *' 

sair, sair did we greet, and mickle did we say ; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair — ^I bad him gang away 

1 wish that I were dead, but I am no like to dee ; 
For O, I am but yoimg to cry out, Woe is me I 
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I gang like a gLaist, and I carena much to spin ; 
I darena think o' Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be. 
For Auld Robin Gray, oh ! he is sae gude to me. 

Ladt Amke Liin>SAT. 
— ♦ — 

XXVI 

LORD JOHN OF THE EAST, 

The fires blazed bright till deep midnight, 

And the guests sat in the hall, 
And the Lord of the feast, Lord John of the East, 

Was the merriest of them alL 

His dark grey eye, that wont so sly 

Beneath his helm to scowl. 
Flashed keenly bright, like a new- waked sprite, 

As passed l^e circling bowl. 

In laughter light, or jocund lay. 

That voice was heard, whose sotmd. 
Stem, loud, and deep, in battle fray 

Did foemen fierce astound ; 

And stretched so balm, like lady's palm, 

To every jester near. 
That hand which through a prostrate foe 

Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 
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The gallants sang, and the goblets rang, 
And they revelled in careless state, 

Till a thundering sound, that shook the ground, 
Was heard at the castle-gate. 

" Who knocks without, so loud and stout ? 

Some wandering knight, I ween. 
Who from aSxTy like a guiding star. 

Our blazing haU hath seen. 

" If a stranger it be, of high degree 
(No churl durst make such a din), 

Step forth amain, my pages twain, 
And Boothly ask him in. 

" Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 

Our bowl is mantling high. 
And the Lord of the feast is John of the East, 

Who welcomes him courteously." 

The pages twain returned again, 
And a wild scared look had they : 

" Why look ye so ? — is it friend or foe ? " 
Did the angry baron say. 

" A stately knight without doth wait. 

But ftirther he will not hie. 
Till the baron himself shall come to the gate, 

And entreat him courteously." 
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" By my mother's shroud, he is full proud ! 

What earthly man is he ? " 
" I know not in truth," quo(th the trembling youth, 

" K earthly man it be. 

" In traveller's plight he is bedight. 

With a vest of the crim'sy meet, 
But his mantle behind, that streams on the wind^ 

Is a corse's bloody sheet." 

" Out, paltry child, thy wits are wild ! 

Thy comrade will me true : 
Say plainly then, what hast thou seen, 

Or dearly thou ahalt rue I " 

Faint spoke the second page with fear, 

And bent him on his knee, 
" Were I on your father's sword to swear. 

The same it appeared to me." 

Then dark, dark lowered the baron's eye, 

And his red cheek changed to wan ; 
For again at the gate more furiously 

The thundering din began. 

" And is there ne'er of my vaasgls here, 

Of high or low degree. 
That will unto this stranger go — 

WiU go for the love of me ? '* 
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Then spake and said fierce Donald the Red 

(A fearless man was he), 
'* Tes ; I will straight to the castle-gate, 

Lord John, for the love of thee." 

With heart full stout he hied him out. 

While silent all remain ; 
Nor moved a tongue those gallants among, 

Till Donald returned again. 

" O speak,'* said his Lord ; " bj thy hopes of giaoOy 

What stranger must we hail ? " 
But the haggard look of Donald's &ce 

Made his fidtering words to fidl. 

*' It is a knight in some foreign guise — ^ 

His like did I never behold ; 
For the stony look of his beamless eyes 

Made my very life-blood cold. 

<< I did him greet in £ishion meet, 

And bade him your feast partake ; 
But the voice that spoke, when he silence broke, 

Made the earth beneath me quake. 

" O such a tone did tongue ne'er own 

That dwelt in mortal head ; 
It is like a sound from the hollow ground — 

Like the voice of the coffined dead. 
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'' I bade liim to your social board ; 

Bat in he will not hie, 
Until at the gate this castle's Lord 

Shall entreat him courteously. 

'^ And he stretched him the while, with a ghastly smile, 

And sternly bade me say, 
'Twas no deputy's task, your guest to ask 

To the feast of the woody bay." 

Pale grew the baron, and &intly said, 

As he heaved his breath with pain — 
*' From such a feast as there was spread 

Do any return again ? 

" I bade my guest to a bloody feast, 

Where the death's- wound was his fere ; 
And the isle's bright maid, who my love betrayed. 
She tore her raven hair. 

*' The sea-fowl screams, and the watch-tower gleams, 

And the deafening billows roar, 
Where the unblest was put to rest 

On a wild and distant shore. 

*' Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 

Give up their dead again ? 
Doth the surgy waste waft o'er its breast 

The spirits of the sJain ? " 
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But his looHcned limbs nhook fiist, and poured 

The big drops from his brow, 
Afl louder still the third time roared 

The thundering gate below. 

'* O' rouse thee, Baron, for manhood's worth! 

Let good or ill befall, 
Thou must to the stranger knight go fi>rth 

And ask him to thy hall." 

'^ Rouse thj bold breast/* said each eager gaesty 

" What boots it shrinking so ? 
Be it fiend or sprite, or murdered knight, 

In God's name thou must go. 

" Why should'st thou fear ? dost thou not wear 
A gift from the great Glendower— 

Sandals blest by a holy priest, 

O'er which nought ill hath power ? " 

All ghastly pale did the Baron quail, 

As he turned him to the door, 
And his sandals blest by a holy priest, 

Sound feebly on the floor. 

Then back to the haU and his merry mates all, 

He cast his parting eye : 
'^ God send thee amain safe back again ! " 

He heaved a heavy sigh. 
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Then listened they on the lengthened way, 

To his &int and lessening tread ; 
And when that was past, to the wailing blast, 

That wailed as for the dead. 

But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 

And it rose with a hellish sound, 
Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep 

Fell hurtling to the ground. 

Each fear^l eye then glanced on higl^ 

To the lofty- windowed wall; 
When a fiery trace of the Baron's ikce 

Through the casements shone on all. 

But the yisioned glare passed through the air. 

And the raging tempest ceased : 
And never more, on sea or shore, 

Was seen Lord John of the East. 

The sandals blessed by a holy priest 

Lay unscathed on the swarded green ' 
And never again, on land or main. 

Lord John of the East was seen. 

Joanna Baillie. 
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XXVII 

LENORA. 

At break of day with fiightfiil dreams, 

Lenora straggled sore : 
'— '* My William, art thou dain,*' said ahe, 

" Or dost thou love no more ?"— 

He went abroad with Richard's host, 

The Pajnim foes to quell ; 
But he no word to her had writ, 

An he were sick or well. 

With soimd of trump, and beat of drum, 

His fellow«-8oldiers come ; 
Their hehns bedeckt with oaken boughs. 

They seek their longed-for home. 

And every road, and every lane, 

Was full of old and young, 
To gaze at the rejoicing band. 

To hail with gladsome tongue. 

— " Thank God I " their wives and children said ; 

— " Welcome 1 " — the brides did say ; 
But greet or kiss Lenora gave 

To none upon that day. 
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She asked of all the passing train, 

For him she wished to see : 
But none of all the passing train 

CoTild tell if lived he. 

And when the soldiers all were by 

She tore her raven hair, 
And cast herself upon the ground 

In furious despair. 

Her mother ran and lift her up, 
And clasped her in her arm, 

— " My child, my child, what dost thou ail ? -^ 
God shield thy life from harm ! " 

— " O mother, mother ! William's gone I 
What's all beside to me ? 

There is no mercy, sure, above. 
All, all were spared but he." 



And so despair did rave and rage 

Athwart her boiling veins ; 
Against the providence of God 

She hurled her impious strains. 

She beat her breast, and wrung her hands, 

And rolled her tearless eye. 
From rise of mom, till the pale stars 

Again did freck the sky. 
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When hark I abroad she heard a tnimp 

Of nimble-hoofed steed ; 
She heard a knight with clank alight. 

And climb the stair in speed. 

And soon she heard a tinkling hand. 

That twirled at the pin ; 
And through her door, that opened not, 

These words were breathed in : 

— " What ho ! what ho I thy door undo ; 

Art watching or asleep ? 
My love, dost yet remember me, 

And dost thou laugh, or weep ? 

" Ah 1 William, here so late at night I 
Oh I I have watched and waked. 

Whence dost thou come ? for thy return 
My heart has sorely ached." 

" At midnight only we may ride ; 

I come o'er land and sea ; 
I moimted late, but soon I go, — 

Arise, and come with me." 

" O William, enter first my bower. 
And give me one embrace : 

The blasts athwart the hawthorn hiss. 
Await a little space." — 
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" Though blasts athwart the hawthorn hiss 

I may not harbour here ; 
My spur is sharp, my courser paws, 

My hour of flight is near. 

"All as thou liest upon thy oouch, 

Arise, and mount behind; 
To-night we^ll ride a thousand milea^ 

The bridal couch to find." — 

— " How, ride to-tiight a thousand miles? 
Thy love thou dost bemock. 

Eleven is the stroke that still 
Rings on within the clock."-— 

— " Look up, the moon is bright, and we 
Outstride the earthly men ; 

m take thee to the bridal couch. 
And night shall end but then."-^ 

— " And where is, then, thy house and home, 
And bridal bed so meet ? " 

— " 'Tis narrow, silent, chilly, low ; 
Six planks, one milk-white sheet." 

— " And is there any room for me. 
Wherein that I may creep ? " 

— " There's room enough for thee and me. 
Wherein that we may sleep. 



i 
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** All as tHou liest upon thy couchi 

Arise, no longer stop ; 
The wedding guests thy coming wait. 

The chamber door is ope."— 

All in her sark, as there she lay, 

Upon his horse she sprung, 
And with her lily hands so pale 

About her William clung. 

And hurry-skurry forth they go, 

Unheeding wet or dry ; 
And horse and rider snort and blow. 

And sparkling pebbles fly. 

How swifl the flood, the mead, the wood, 

Aright, alefl are gone I 
The bridges thunder as they pass, 

But earthly sound is none. 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed, 
Splash, splash, across the sea : 

" Hurrah I the dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me ? 

" The moon is bright, and blue the night, 
Dost quake, the blast to stem ? 

Dost shudder, maid, to seek the dead ? " — 
— " No, no, but what of them ? " 
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" How glumly sounds yon dirge-like song, 

Night-ravens flap the wing ; 
What knell doth slowly toll ding dong ? 

The psalms of death who sing ? 

'* It creeps, the swarthy funeral train, 

The corpse is on the bier ; 
Like croak of toads from lonely moors, 

The chant doth meet the ear. 

" Go, bear her corpse when midnight^s past, 

With song, and tear, and wail ; 
F ve got my wife, I take her home. 

My hour of wedlock hail. 

*' Lead forth, O clerk, the chanting quire. 

To swell our nuptial song ; 
Gome, priest, and read the blessing soon, 

For rest, for rest we long." — 

They heed his call, and hushed the sound. 

The bier was seen no more ; 
And foUowed him o^er field and flood, 

Yet faster than before. 

Halloo 1 halloo 1 away they go, 

Unheeding wet or dry ; 
And horse and rider snort and blow, 

And sparkling pebbles fiy. 
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How swift the hill, how swifl the dale, 

Aright, aleft, are gone ; 
By hedge and tree, by thorp and town, 

They gallop, gallop on. 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed. 
Splash, splash, across the sea ; 

'* Hurrah I the dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me? 

^' Look up, look up, an airy crew, 

In roundel dances reel; 
The moon is bright, and blue the night, 

May'st dimly see them wheel. 

" Come to, come to, ye ghostly crew. 

Come to, and follow me, 
And dance for us the wedding dance. 

When we at rest shall be/' — 

And brush, brush, brush, the ghostly crew 
Come wheeling o'er their heads, 

All rustling like the withered leaves 
That wide the whirlwind spreads. 

Halloo ! halloo I away they go. 

Unheeding wet or dry ; 
And horse and rider snort and blow, 

And sparkling pebbles fly. 
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And all that in the moonshine lay, 

Behind them fled afar ; 
And backward scudded overhead, 

The sky and every star. 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed, 

Splash, splash, across the sea ; 
" Hurrah I the dead can ride apace ; 

Dost fear to ride with me ? 

" I ween the cock prepares to crow, 

The sand will soon be run; 
I snuff the early morning air, 

Down, down ! our work is done. 

" The dead, the dead can ride apace. 

Our wed bed here is sit ; 
Our race is rid, our journey o'er, 

Our endless union knit." — 

And lo I an iron grated gate 

Soon biggens to their view ; 
He cracked his whip ; the clanging bolts. 

The doors asunder flew. 

They pass, and 'twas on graves they trod ; 

" Tis hither we are bound ; " — 
And many a tombstone ghostly white 

Lay in the moonshine round. 

F 2 
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And when he from his steed alit, 

His armour, green with rust, 
Which damps of chamel vaults had bred. 

Straight fell away to dust 

His head became a naked skull, 

Nor hair nor eyes had he ; 
His body grew a skeleton, 

Whilome so bly the of blee. 

And at his dry and bony heel 

No spur was left to be ; 
And in his withered hand you might 

The scythe and hour glass see. 

And lo I his steed did thin to smoke, 

And chamel fires outbreathe ; 
And paled, and bleached, then vanished quite 

The maid from underneath. 

And hollow bowlings hung in air, 

And shrieks from vaults arose ; 
Then knew the maid she might no more 

Her living eyes imclose. 

But onward to the judgment-seat, 
Through mist and moonlight drear : 

The ghostly crew their flight pursue. 
And hollo in her ear : 
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" Be patient, though thine heart should break, 

Arraign not Heaven's decree ; 
Thou now art of thy body reft. 

Thy soul forgiven be 1 " — 

From the Oerman ofBUrger, 



XXVIII 

ADELGITHA. 

The ordeal's £ital trumpet sounded. 

And sad pale Adelgitha came, 
When fbrth a valiant champion boimded, 

And slew the slanderer of her faiae. 

She wept, delivered from her danger ; 

But when he knelt to claim her glove — 
" Seek not," she cried, " oh gallant stranger. 

For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

" For he is in a foreign far land 

Whose arms should now have set me free, 
And I must wear the willow garland 

For him that's dead or ^se to me." 

" Nay ! say not that his faith is tainted ! " 
He raised his vizor — at the sight 

She fell into his arms and bunted ; 
It was indeed her own true knight ! 

Campbell. 
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XZIZ 

THE GRAVE OF THE GREYHOUND. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerlj smiled the mom, 
And many a brach, and many a hoimd 

Obeyed Llewellyn's horn ! 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer, 
^* Come, Gelert I why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear 7 

*^ Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam 7 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave I a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase I " 

'Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The iaithflil Gelert fed ; 
He watched, he served, he cheered his lord. 

And sentineled his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 
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And now, as over rocks and dells 

The gaUant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon*s craggy chaos yells 

With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewelljm little loved 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was hot there. 

Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied 

Bounding his Lord to meet. 

But when he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gorey 

His lips and fangs ran blood. 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His favourite checked his joyiul guise, 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewelljm passed, 

And on went G^ert too ; 
And still wherever his eyes he cast 

Fresh blood-stains met his view. 
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Overturned his in&nt's bed he found, 

The blood-stained covert rent, 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched — with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood I he found on every side, 

But nowhere found the child. 

" Hell-hound I by thee my child's devoured ! " 

The frantic &ther cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh : 

What words the parent's joy can tell 
To hear his infant's cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 
His cherub boy he kissed ! 
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Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 

But, the same couch beneath, 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 

Tremendous still in death. 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear. 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelljm's woe, 

'^ Best of thy kind, adieu I 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue." 

And now a gallant tomb they raise^ 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never woidd the spearman pass, 

Or forester unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oil as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing notes could hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

Spenser. 
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EPITAPH ON A HARE. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne'er pursae, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 

Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman's hollo I 

Old Tinej, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack-hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night. 
He did it with a jealous look, 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread, 
And milk, and oats, and straw ; 

Thistles, or lettuces instead, 
He used to scour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled. 

On pippin's russet peel. 
And when his juicy salads failed, 

SHced carrot pleased him well. 
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A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 

Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a &wn, 

And swing himself around. 

His frisking was at evening hours, 

For then he lost his fear, 
But most before approaching showers, 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round-rolling moons 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out aU his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour^s sake. 

For he woidd oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 

And force me to a smile. 

But now, beneath this walnut shade, 

He finds his last long home. 
And waits, in snug concealiaent laid. 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

She, still more aged, feels the shocks 

From which no care can save, 
And, partner once of Tiney's box. 

Must soon partake his grave. 

GOWPEB. 
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XXXI 

THE PAEROT. 

(a true 8TOBT.) 

A parrot, firom the Spanish Main, 

Full jonng and early caged, came o*er, 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla's shore. 

To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and akies, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 

For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky. 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But petted in our climate cold. 

He lived and chattered many a day : 

Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew grey. 

At last, when blind, and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla's shore ; 
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He hailed the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 

Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died. 

Campbell. 
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THE NYMPH'S COMPLAINT FOR THE DEATH 

OF HER FAWN. 

With sweetest milk and sugar, first 

I it at mine own fingers nursed ; 

And as it grew so every day. 

It waxed more white and sweet than they. 

It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 

I blushed to see its foot more soft 

And white, shall I say ? than my hand — 

Than any lady's of the land. 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
'Twas on those little silver feet ; 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It ofl would challenge me the race, 
And when't had left me &r away, 
'Twould stay, and run again, and stay. 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 
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I have a garden of my own, 

But 80 with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 

To be a little wilderness, 

And all the spring time of the year, 

It loved only to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies, I 

Have sought it o% where it should lie, 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies' shade. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips e'en seemed to bleed ; 

And then to me 'twould boldly trip 

And print these roses on my Up. 

But iJl its chief delight was still 

On roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure virgin lips to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold ; 

Had it lived long, it would have been 

Lilies without, roses within. 



A. Marvell. 
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THE CRICKET. 

Little inmate, iull of mirth. 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth. 
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Whereso'er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good, 
Pay me for thy warm retreat, 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be expressed, 
Inoffensiye, welcome guest I 
While the rat is on the scout, 
And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire 
Thou hast all thine hearts desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed, as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier &x 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Theirs is but a smnmer song. 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 

COWPER. 
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xxxrv 
THE FOX AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A fox in life's extreme decay 
Weak, sick, and faint expiring lay ; 
All appetite had left his maw, 
And age disarmed his mumbling jaw. 
His numerous race around him stand 
To learn their dying sire's command : 
He raised his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone : 
" Oh, sons, from evil ways depart ; 
My crimes lay heavy on my heart. 
See, see, the murdered geese appear 1 
Why are those bleeding turkeys here ? 
Why all around this cackling train 
Who haunt my ears for chickens slain ? " 
The hungry foxes round them stared. 
And for the promised feast prepared. 
" Where, sir, is all this dainty cheer ? 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen is here. 
These are the phantoms of your brain ; 
And your sons lick their lips in vain." 
** O, gluttons," said the drooping sire, 
" Restrain inordinate desire. 
Your liquorish taste you shall deplore 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hoimd betray our pace. 
And gins and guns destroy owe race ? 
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Thieves dread the searching eye of power, 

And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

Now puts a. period to my y^oe. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein ; 

So live in credit and esteem 

And the good name you lost, redeem." 

" The counsers good," a son replies, 

" Could we perform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done ; 

A line of thieves from son to son, 

To us descends the long disgrace, 

And infamy hath marked our race. 

Though we like harmless sheep should feed. 

Honest in thought, in word, in deed, 

Whatever hen-roost is decreased. 

We shall be thought to share the feast ; 

The change shall never be believed, 

A lost good name is ne'er retrieved." 

" Nay then," replies the feeble fox, 

(^' But hark I I hear a hen that clucks !) 

Go : but be moderate in your food ; 

A chicken, too, might do me good." 

Gay. 
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XXXV 

ARIEL'S SONG. 

Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 

In a cowslip's bell I lie, 

There I couch when owls do ciy. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily ; 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under ihe blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Shakespeabe. 
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THE BUTTERFLY'S BALL AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER'S FEAST. 

Come take up your hats, and away let us haste. 
To the Butterfly's Ball, and the Grasshopper's Feast ; 
The trumpeter Gadfly has summoned the crew, 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth-shaven grass, by the side of a wood, 
Beneath a broad oak which for ages had stood, 
See the children of earth, and the tenants of air, 
To an evening's amusement together repair. 
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And there came the Beetle, so blind and so black, 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back ; 
And there came the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly too, 
With all their relations, green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the Moth, with her plumage of down. 
And the Hornet with jacket of yellow aod bro^vn. 
Who with him the Wasp, his companion, did bring. 
But they promised, that evening, to lay by their sting. 

Then the sly little Dormouse peeped out of his hole, 
And led to the feast his blind cousin the Mole ; 
And the Snail, with her horns peeping out of her shell. 
Came, fatigued with the distance, the length of an ell. 

A Mushroom the table, and on it was spread, 
A Water-dock Leaf, which their table-cloth made; 
The viands were various, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought the honey to sweeten the feast. 

With steps more majestic the Snail did advance. 
And he promised the gazers a minuet to dance : 
But they all laughed so loud, that he drew in his head, 
And went in his own little chamber, to bed. 

Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night. 
Their watchman, the Glow-worm, came out with his light. 
So home let us hasten while yet we can see ; 
For no watchman is waiting for you or for me I 

ROSOOB. 
G 2 
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XXXVII 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 

More swift than lightning can I fly, 

About this aery welkin soon, 
And in a minute's space descry 

Each thing that's done below the moon : 

There's not a hag 

Or ghost shall wag, 
Or cry, — " Ware goblin ! " where I go ; 

But Robin I 

Their feats will spy. 
And send them home with Ho 1 ho I ho ! 

Where'er such wanderers I meet 

As from their night sports they trudge home 
With counterfeiting voice I greet. 
And call on them with me to roam. 

Through woods, through lakes, 

Through bogs, through brakes ; 
Or else unseen with them I go. 

All in the nick. 

To play some trick. 
And frolick it with Ho I ho I ho I 

Sometimes I meet them like a man : 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can. 
And trip and trot about them round ; 
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But if to ride 

My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go, 

O^er hedge and lands. 

Through pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing, Ho I ho I ho I 



When lads and lasses merry be 

With possets and rich juncates fine, 
Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cakes and sip their wine. 

And to make sport 

I puff and snort, 
And out the candle I do blow ; 

And maids I kiss. 

They shriek, " Who's this ? " 
1 answer nought but Ho ! ho I ho I 



Yet now and then, the maids to please. 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleep and take their ease 
With wheel to threads their llax I pull. 
I grind at will 
Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp and spin their tow ; 
If any walk. 
And would me talk, 
I wend me, laughing. Ho I ho ! ho ! 
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The men do traps and engines set 

In loopholes where the vennines creep, 
Who from their fields and houses get 

Their ducks and geese, and lambs and sheep : 
I spy the gin 
And enter in, 
And seem a vermin taken so : 
But when they there 
Approach m^ near. 
I leap out, laughing, Ho I ho ! ho ! 

Ben Jonson. 
1 

XXXVIII 

THE PROCESSION OF THE MONTHS. 

The Months all riding came ; 
First sturdy March, with brows iuU sternly bent. 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram. 
The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 
Yet in his hand a spade he also bent. 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysam. 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 
i\iid filled her womb with fruitfial hope of nourishment. 

Next came fresh April, ftdl of lusty head, 
And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds ; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating thro' th'Argolick floods ; 
His horns were gilden all with golden studS;, 
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And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the &irest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th' earth brings forth, and wet he seemed in sight 
With waves, through which he waded for his love's delight. 

Then came fair May, the fairest maid on groimd. 
Decked all with dainties of her season's pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around ; 
Upon two brethren's shoulders she did ride. 
The twins of Leda, which on either side 
Supported her like to their sovereign queen ; 
O I how all creatures laughed when they her spied. 
And leapt and danced as they had ravished been I 
And Cupid's self about her fluttered all in green. 

And after her came jolly Jime, arrayed 
All in green leaves, as he a player were, 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as played. 
That by his plough -irons mote right well appear ; 
Upon a crab he rode, that did him bear 
With crooked crawling steps an imcouth pace. 
And backward yode, as bargemen wont to fere. 
Bending their force contrary to their face ; 
Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest grace. 

Then came hot July, boiling like to fire. 
That all his garments he had cast away ; 
Upon a lion raging yet with ii'e 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey ; 
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(It was the beast that whilome did foray 
The Naemean forest till th' Amphytrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array) ; 
Behind his back a scythe, and by his side, 
Under his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide 

The sixth was August, being rich arrayed 
In garments aU of gold down to the ground ; 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 
With ears of com, and full her hand was foimd. 
That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 
Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound. 
But after wrong was loved, and justice sold. 
She left th' unrighteous world, and was to heaven extolled. 

Next him September marched, eke on foot ; 
Yet was he heavy laden with the spoil 
Of harvest's riches, which he made his boot. 
And him enriched with bounty of the soil ; * 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest's toil, 
He held a knife-hook, and in th' other hand 
A pair of weights, with which he did assoil 
Both more and less, where it in doubt did stand. 
And equal gave to each as justice duly scanned. 

Then came October, ftill of merry glee. 
For yet his noule was totty of the must^ 
Which he was treading in the wine- vat's sea, 
And of the joyous oil, whose gentle gust, 
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Made, him so frolic and so full of lust ; 
Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride, 
The same which by Diana*s doom imjust 
Slew great Orion ; and, eke, by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tied. 

Next was November, he full gross and fat, 
As fed by lard, and that right well might seem. 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 
That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam. 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem ; 
In planting eke he took no small delight ; 
Whereon he rode, not easy was to deem. 
For it a dreadful Centaur was in sight. 
The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, Chiron hight. 

And after him came next the chill December, 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 
His Saviour's birth so much his mind did glad ; 
Upon a shaggy, bearded Goat he rode. 
The same wherewith Dan Jove, in tender years, 
They say was nourished by th' laean maid ; 
And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears. 
Of which he freely drinks a health to all his peers. 

Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds, to keep the cold away, 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow Ids nails to warm them if he may. 
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For they were numbed with holding all the day 
An hatchet keen, with which he felled wood, 
And irom the trees did lop the needleas spray ; 
Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the Roman flood. 

And lastly came old Februaiy, sitting 
In an old waggon, for he could not ride, 
Drawn of two fishes, for the season fitting. 
Which through the flood before did softly slide 
And swim away ; yet had he by his side 
His plough and harness fit to till the ground. 
And tools to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did make them burgeon round, 
So past the Twelve Months forth, and their due places found. 

And after these there came the Day and Night, 
Riding together both with equal pace ; 
Th' one on a palfrey black, the other white ; 
But Night had covered her imcomely face 
With a black veil, and held in hand a mace, 
On top whereof the moon and stars were plight, 
And Sleep and Darkness round about did trace ; 
But Day did bear upon his sceptre*s height 
The goodly sim, encompassed all with beames bright. 

Then came the Hours, fair daughters of high Jove, 
And timely Night, the which were all endued 
With wondrous beauty, fit to kindle love ; 
But they were virgins all, and love eschewed, 
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That might forslack the charge to them forshowed, 
By mighty Jove, who did them porters make 
Of heaven's gate, (whence all the gods issued), 
Which they did daily watch and nightly wake 
By even turns, nor ever did their charge forsake. 

And after all came Life, and ghastly Death ; 
Death with most grim and grisly visage seen. 
Yet he is nought but parting of the breath ; 
Ne ought to see, but like a shade to ween. 
Unbodied, unsonled, unheard, imseen ; 
But Life was like a fair, young lusty boy, 
Such as they feign Dan Cupid to have been. 
Full of delightM health and lovely joy. 
Decked all with flowers, and wings of gold fit to employ. 

Spenser. 

— ♦ — 

XXXIX 

FAIRIES' VAGARIES. 

Singing and dancing being all their pleasure. 
They'll please you most nicely, if you be at leisure; 
To hear their sweet chanting, it will you delight. 
To cure melancholy at morning and night. 

Gome, follow, follow me. 
You Fairy elves that be : 
And circle round this green. 
Come follow me your queen. 
Hand in hand let's dance aroimd. 
For this place is Fairy groimd. 
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When mortals are at rest, 
And snoring in their nest, 
Unheard or iinespied, 
Through keyhole we do glide : 
Over tables, stools and shelves 
We trip it with our Fairy elves. 

And if the house be foul, 
. Of platter, dish, or bowl. 
Up stairs we nimbly creep. 
And find the sluts asleep ; 
Then we pinch their arms and thighs, 
None escapes, nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept. 
And from uncleanness kept. 
We praise the house and maid ; 
And surely she is paid; 
For we do use before we go 
To drop a tester in her shoe. 

Upon the mushroom's head, 

Our table-cloth we spread, 

A grain of the finest wheat 

Is manchet that we eat ; 

The pearly drops of dew we drink 

In acorn-cups filled to the brink. 



The tongues of nightingales. 
With imctuous juice of snails. 
Betwixt two nutshells strewed. 
Is meat that's easily chewed ; 
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The brains of rennes, the beards of mice, 
"Will make a feast of wondrous price. 

Over the tender grass 
So lightly we can pass, 
The young and tender stalk 
Ne'er bows whereon we walk, 
Nor in the morning dew is seen 
Over-night where we have been. 

The grasshopper, gnat and fly. 

Serve for our minstrels three, 

And sweetly dance awhile 

Till we the time beguile ; 

And when the moon-c^lf hides her head. 

The glow-worm lights us imto bed. 

Shakespeare. 
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XL 

THE KING OF THE CROCODH^ES. 

" Now, woman, why without your veil ? 
And wherefore do you look so pale ? 
And woman, why do you groan so sadly ? 
And wherefore beat your bosom madly ? " 

" Oh, I have lost my darling boy 

In whom my soul had all its joy ; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 
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" Oh, I have lost my darling child, 
And that^s the loss that makes me wild ; 
He stooped by the river down to drink. 
And there was a crocodile by the brink. 

" He did not venture in to swim, 
He only stooped to drink at the brim ; 
But under the reeds the crocodile lay. 
And struck with his taH and swept hiin away. 

" Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way. 
And me to the Reed Islands bring, 
For I will go to the Crocodile King. 

" He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 
Proud as the Turk at Constantinople ; 
No ruins of his great city remain; 
The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 

" Like a dervise there he passes his days. 
Turns up his eyes, and fasts, and prays ; 
iVnd being grown pious and meek and mild. 
He now never eats man, woman, nor child. 

" The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong. 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 
He has no tail to strike and slay. 
But he has ears to hear what I say. 
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" And to the King I will complain 
How my poor child was wickedly alain ; 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shall have the mnrderer^s blood." 

The man replied, " No, woman, no ; 
To the Island of Reeds I will not go ; 
I would not for any worldly thing 
See the face of the Crocodile King, 

" Then lend me now your little boat, 
And I will down the river float, 
I tell thee that no worldly thing 
Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 

" The King of the Crocodiles he is good 
And therefore will give me blood for blood ; 
Being so mighty and so just 
He can revenge me, he will, and he must." 

The woman she leaped into the boat. 
And down the river alone did she float, 
And ^st with the stream the boat proceeds. 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 

The King of the Crocodiles there was seen ; 

He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 

And all ai*ound a numerous rout 

The young Prince Crocodiles crawled about. 
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The woman shook every limb with fear 
As she to the Crocodile King came near, 
For never a man without fear and awe 
The fkce of his Crocodile Majesty saw. 

She fell upon her bended knee 
And said, " O King ! have pity on me, 
For I have lost my darling child. 
And that^s the loss that makes me wild. 

" A Crocodile ate him for his food : 
Now let me have the murderer's blood ; 
Let me have vengeance for my boy. 
The only thing that can give me joy. 

" I know that you, Sire, never do wrong. 
You have no tail so stiff and strong. 
You have no tail to strike and slay. 
But you have ears to hear what I say." 

" You have done well," the King replies. 
And fixed on her his little eyes ; 
" Good woman, yes, you have done right; 
But you have not described me quite. 

" I have no tail to strike and slay. 
And I have ears to hear what you say ; 
I have teeth, moreover, as you may see. 
And I will make a meal of thee." 

Wicked the word, and bootless the boast, 
As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost. 
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And proper reward of tyrannical might ; 
He showed his teeth, but he missed his bite. 

" A meal of me ! " the woman cried, 
Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside ; 
She took him his forelegs and hind between, 
And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 

To revenge herself then she did not £dl ; 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail ; 

But well for the woman was it the while 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 

Two Crocodile Princes, as they played on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand. 
Thrust the head of the one into the throat of the other, 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his brother. 

And when she had trussed three couple this way, 
She carried them off and hastened away. 
And plying her oars with might and main 
Crossed the river and got to the shore again. 

When the Crocodile Queen came home, she fotmd 
That her eggs were broken and scattered around ; 
And that her six young princes, darlings all. 
Were missing ; for none of them answered her call. 

Then many a not very pleasant thing 
Passed between her and the Crocodile King : 
" Is this your care of the nest? " cried she ; 
" It comes of your gadding abroad," said he. 

H 
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The Queen had the better in this dispute, 
And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute ; 
While a terrible peal in his ears she rung, 
For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 

In woful patience he let her rail, 
Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail ; 
And knowing that all the words which were spoken, 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 

The woman, meantime, was very well pleased. 
She had saved her life, and her heart was eased ; 
The justice she asked in vain for her son. 
She had taken herself, and six for one. 

" Mash- Allah ! " her neighbours exclaimed in delight, 
She gave them a ftmeral supper that night. 
Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet. 
And young Prince Crocodiles delicate meat. 

SOUTHEY. 



XLI 

JOHN GILPIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 
. Of &mous London town. 
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John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 

" Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding day 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

« My sister and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, '' I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 

'^ I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good Mend, the Calender, 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, '' That's well said ; 

And, for that wine is dear. 
We wiU be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear." 

H 2 
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JoHn Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was lie to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a finigal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in, 
1^ precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, roimd went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse's side, 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning roimd his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 
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So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, fiill well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty, screaming, came downstairs, 

" The wine is left behind I " 

" Gk)od lack ! " quoth he, " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 

Now mistress Gilpin, (careful soul I) 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew. 
And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be • 

Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red doak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly," John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon. 
In spit^ of curb or rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must ' 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He grasped the mane with both his hands. 

And eke, with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of romning such a rig. 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 
TiU loop and button &iling both, 

At last it flew away 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung : 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, " Well done I " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — ^who but he? 

His fame soon spread around : 
" He carries weight ! he rides a race I 

'Tis for a thousand poimd 1 '* 

And ^till as &At as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gat^ wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 
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Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus aU through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play. 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about, 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like Tinto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wiife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see Low he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here's the house," 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired," — 

Said GHpin, " So am 1 1 " 
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But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swifl he £ew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till, at his Mend the Calender's, 

His horse at last stood still. 

The Calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

" What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say, why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 
And thus, imto the Calender, 

In merry guise he spoke: 
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"I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forbode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road." 

The Calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin. 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came, with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind ; 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus show'd his ready wit ; 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dust away, 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for weU you may 
Be in an hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 
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So, taming to his horse, he said, 

'^ I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear : 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear. 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went GUpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 
He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? — they were too big 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the coimtry far away. 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 
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The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein. 

But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more. 
And made him &ster run. 

. Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 
The rumbling of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They rais'd a hue and cry :— 



" Stop thief I — stop thief I - a highwajrman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And so He did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let MR sing, Long live the king. 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see. 

COWPEH. 

— ♦ — 
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THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 

"HOW DOES THB WATBB COME DOWN AT LODOBB?" 

Here it comes sparkling 

And there it lies darkling : 

Here smoking and frothing 

Its tumult and wrath in 

It hastens along, conflicting, strong. 

Now striking and ragmg 

As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among. 



Rising and leaping 
Sinking and creeping 
Swelling and flinging 
Showering and springing 
Eddying and whisking 
Spouting and frisking 
Twining and twisting. 
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Around and around 

Collecting, disjecting, 

With endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in^ 

Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzing and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Reeding and speeding 
And shocking and rocking 
And darting and parting 
And threading and spreading 
And whizzing and hissing 
And dripping and skipping 
And whitening and brightening 
And quivering and shivering 
And hitting and splitting 
And shining and twining 
And rattling and battling 
And shaking and quaking 
And pouring and roaring 
And waving and raving 
And tossing and crossing 
And flowing and growing 
And running and stunning. 
And huriying and skurrying 
And glittering and frittering ; 
And gathering and feathering 
And dinning and spinning 
And foaming and roaming 
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And dropping and hopping 
And working and jerking 
And heaving and cleaving 
And thundering and floundering; 
And falling and crawling and sprawling 
And driving and rising and striving 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling 
And sounding and bounding and rounding 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling 
Dividing and gliding and sliding 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling 
And clattering and battering and shattering 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling 
Betreating and beating and meeting and sheeting 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing 
Becoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar-^ 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore I 

SOUTHEY. 
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THE SONG OF THE BRAVE MAN. 

High sounds the song of the valiant man. 
Like clang of bells and organ-tone. 

Him whose high soul brave thoughts control 
Not gold rewards, but song alone ; 

Thank Heaven for song and praise, that I can 

Thus sing and praise the valiant man ! 

The thaw- wind came from the southern sea 

Heavy and damp, through Italy, 
And the clouds before it away did flee, 

Like frightened herds, when the wolf they see. 
It sweeps the fields, through the forest bre^s, 
And the ice bursts away on streams and lakes. 

On mountain-top dissolved the snow ; 

The falls with a thousand waters dashed ; 
A lake did overflow the meadow low. 

And the mighty river swelled and splashed. 
Along their channel the waves rolled high, 
And heavily rolled the ice-cakes by. 

On heavy piers and arches strong. 
Below and above of massive stone, 

A bridge stretched wide across the tide. 
And midyra-y stood a house thereon. 
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There dwelt the tollman, with child and wife ; 
O tollman I tollman I flee, for thy life I 

And it groaned and droned, and around the house 
Howled storm and wind with a dismal sound ; 

And the tollman aloof sprang forth on the roof, 
And gazed on the tumult around : 

" O merciful Heaven I thy mercy show ! 

Lost, lost, and forlorn I who shall rescue me now ? " 

Thump I thump I the heavy ice-cakes rolled, 

And piled on either shore they lay ; 
From either shore the wild waves tore 

The arches with their piers away. 
The trembling tollman, with wife and child, 
He howled still louder than storm-winds wild. 

Thump ! thump ! the heavy ice-cakes rolled, 

And piled at either end they lay ; 
All rent and dashed, the stone piers crashed. 

As one by one they shot away. 
To the middle approaches the overthrow I 
O merciful Heaven I thy mercy show I 

High on the distant bank there stands 
A crowd of peasants great and small ; 

£ach shrieking stands, and wrings his hands, 
But there's none to save among them all. 

The trembling tollman, with wife and child, 

For rescue howls through the storm- winds wild. 

I 
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Swift galloped a count forth from the crowd, 
On a gallant steed, a count frdl bold. 

In his hand so free what holdeth he ? 
It is a purse stuffed ftdl of gold. 

" Two hundred pistoles to him who shall save 

Those poor folks from death and a watery grave 1 " 

Who is the brave man ? Is it the count ? 

Say on, my noble song, say on ! 
By Him who can save ! the count was brave, 

And yet do I know a braver one. 
O brave man I brave man I say, where art thou ? 
Fearfully the ruin approaches now I 

And ever higher swelled the flood. 

And ever louder roared the blast, 
And ever deeper sank the heart of the keeper ; — 

Preserver I preserver I speed thee fast ! 
And as pier after pier gave way in the swell. 
Loud cracked and dashed the arch as it fell. 

" Halloo I halloo ! to the rescue speed I 
Alofl the coimt his purse doth wave ; 

And each one hears, and each one fears ; 
From thousands none steps forth to save. 

In vain doth the tollman, with wife and child. 

For rescue howl through the storm-winds wili 

See, stout and strong, a peasant man, 
With staff in hand, comes wandering by, 

A kirtle of gray his limbs array ; 
In form and feature, stem and high, 
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He listened, the words of the count to hear, 
And gazed on the danger that threatened near. 

And boldly, in Heaven's name, into 

The nearest fishing-boat sprang he ; 
Through the whirl-wind wide, and the dashing tide, 

The preserver reaches them happily. 
But, alas I the boat is too small, too small. 
At once to receive and preserve them all 1 

And thrice he forced his little boat 

Through whirl-wind, storm, and dashing wave ; 
And thrice came he full happily, 

Till there was no one left to save. 
And hardly the last in safety lay. 
When the last of the ruins rolled away. 

Who is, who is the valiant man ? 

Say on, my noble song, say on 1 
The peasant, I know, staked his life on the throw, 

But for the sake of gold 'twas done. 
Had the count not promised the gold to him, 
The peasant had risked neither life nor limb. 

" Here," said the count, " my valiant friend, 

Here is thy guerdon, take the whole I " 
Say, was not this* high-mindedness ? 

By Heaven I the coimt hath a noble soul I 
But higher and holier, sooth to say. 
Beat the peasant's heart in his kirtle gray. 

I 2 
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" My life cannot be bought and sold : 

ITiough poor, I*m not by want oppressed : 

But the tollman old stands in need of thy gold ; 
He has lost whatever he possessed." 

Thns cried he, with hearty, honest tone, 

And, taming away, went forth aJone. 

High soundest thou, song of the valiant man, 

Like clang of bells and oifgan-tone. 
Him, whose high soul brave thoughts control, 

Not gpld rewards, but song alone. 
Thank Heaven for song and praise, that I can 
Thus sing and praise the valiant man ! 

From the German of Burger. 
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THE BATTLE OF IVEY. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, 

From whom all glories are I 
And glory tcr our sovereign liege, 

King Henry of Navarre I 
Now let there be the merry soamd 

Of music and of dance; 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines. 

Oh pleasant land of France I 
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And thoxi Rochelle, our own Bochelle, 

Proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes 

Of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, 

Be joyous in our joy, 
For cold and still and stiff are they 

Who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah ! hurrah I a single field 

Hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrah 1 hurrah ! for Ivry, 

And Henry of Navarre I 

Oh 1 how our hearts were beating. 

When, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League 

Drawn out in long array. 
With all its priest-led citizens, 

And all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzel's stout infantry. 

And Egmont^s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, 

The curses of our land; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, 

A truncheon in his hand : 
And as we looked on them, we thought 

Of Seine's empurpled flood, 
And good Caligni'8 hoary hair 

AU dabbled with his blood ; 
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And we cried unto the living God, 

Who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, 

And Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us 

In aU his armour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume 

Upon his gaUant crest. 
He looked upon his people, 

And a tear was in his eye. 
He looked upon the traitors, 

And his glance was stem and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, 

As rolled from wing to wing 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, 

" Grod save our Lord the King." 
" And if my standard bearer fall. 

As fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet 

Of such a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine. 

Amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day 

The helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah I the foes are moving. 

Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, 

And roaring culverin. 
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The fiery Duke is pricking fiist 

Across St. Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry 

Of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now, by the lips of those ye love, 

Fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies, — 

Upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, 

A thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close 

Behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, 

While, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed 

The helmet of Navarre. 



Now God be praised ! the day is ours. 

Mayenne has turned his rein ; 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. 

The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking, like thin clouds 

Before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds. 

And flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance — 

And, all along our van, 
" Eemember Saint Bartholomew " 

Was passed from man to man. 
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But out spake gentle Henry 

" No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down with every foreigner. 

But let your brethren go." 
Oh I was there ever such a knight, 

In friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, 

The soldier of Navarre ? 

Eight well fought all the Frenchmen 

Who fought for France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner 

God gave them for a prey. 
But we of the religion 

Have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good Lord of Rosny 

Hath ta'en the cornet white. 
The comet white with crosses black, 

The flag of false Lorraine; 
Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; 

That all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house 

Which wrought His Church such woe. 
Then on the groimd, while trumpets soamd 

Their loudestpoint of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet 

For Henry of Navarre I 

Ho I maidens of Vienna I 

Ho I matrons of Lucerne I 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those 

Who never shall return I 
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Ho I Philip, send, for charity, 

Thy Mexican pistoles. 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass 

For thy poor spearmen's souls. 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League ! 

Look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho I burghers of St. Genevieve I 

Keep watch and ward to-night. 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant. 

Our God hath raised the slave. 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, 

And the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy Name 

From whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, 

King Henry of Navarre I 

Lord Macaulat. 

XLV 

CRESCENTIUS. 

I looked upon his brow, — no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud by that death-Bhrine 

As even o'er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that coidd dare 
The deadliest form that death coidd take, 
And dare it fbr the daring's sake. 
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He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 
He raised them haughtily ; 

And had that grasp been on the brand, 
It coidd not wave on high 

With freer pride than it waved now. 

Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh — 

The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 

And, worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before : he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed ; 
And tens of thousands thronged the road 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breastplate were of gold, 
And graved with many a dent, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The Sim shone on his sparkling mail 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood, chained and alone, 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone ; 

The sword, that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near, 
And yet no sound nor sign of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king's or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 
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He bent beneath tlie headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation's funeral cry. 
Rome's wail above her only son. 
Her patriot — and her latest one. 

L. E. Landon. 
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THE WAR-HORSE. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling ^/vith delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined 
Rufiies at speed, and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands, — then, starting with a bound. 
He spurns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow. 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe ! 

Dryden. 
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XL VII 

THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 

" EJiight, to love thee, like a sister, 

Vows this heart to thee ; 
Ask no other wanner feeling, — 

That were pain to me. 
Tranquil would I see thy coming, 

Tranquil see thee go ; 
What that starting tear would tell me 

I must never know." 

He with silent anguish listens, 

Though his heart-strings bleed ; 
Clasps her in his last embraces, 

Springs upon his steed, 
Summons every feithiul vassal. 

From his Alpine home. 
Binds the cross upon his bosom, 

Seeks the Holy Tomb. 

There full many a deed of glory 

Wrought the hero's arm ; 
Foremost still his plumage floated 

Where the foemen swarm ; 
Till the Moslem, terror-stricken, 

Quailed before his name. 
But the pang that wrings his bosom 

Lives at heart the same. 
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One long year lie bears his sorrow, 

But no more can bear ; 
Rest he seeks, but, finding never, 

Leaves the army there ; 
Sees a ship by Joppa's haven, 

Which with swelling sail 
Wafts him where his lady's breathing 

Mingles with the gale. 

At h^ father's castle-portal, 

Hark 1 his knock is heard ; 
See I the gloomy gate uncloses 

With the thimder-word : 
" She thou seek'st is veiled for ever, 

Is the bride of Heaven ; 
Yester-eve the vows were plighted, — 

She to God is given." 

Then his old ancestral castle 

He for ever flees ; 
Battle-steed and trusty weapon 

Never more he sees. 
From the Toggenburg descending, 

Forth unknown he glides ; 
For the frame once sheathed in iron 

Now the sackcloth hides. 

ITiere beside that hallowed region 

He hath built his bower, 
Where from out the dusky lindens 

Looked the convent tower ; 
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Waiting from the morning's glimmer 

Till the day was done, 
•JVanqnil hope in every feature, 

Sat he there alone. 

Gazing upward to the convent. 

Hour on hour he passed, 
Watching still his lady's lattice, 

TiU it oped at last, — 
Till that form looked forth so lovely, 

Till the sweet iace smiled 
Down into the lonesome valley, 

Peaceful, angel-mild. 

Then he laid him down to slumber, 

Cheered by peaceftil dreams, 
Calmly waiting till the morning 

Showed again its beams. 
Thus for days he watched and waited, 

Thus for years he lay, 
Happy if he saw the lattice 

Open day by day ; — 

If that form looked forth so lovely. 

If the sweet face smiled 
Down into the lonesome valley, 

Peaceful, angel-mild. 
There a corse they found him sitting 

Once when day returned, 
Still his pale and placid features 

To the lattice turned. 

From the German of Schiller, 
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XLVIII 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

" They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp 

She paddles her white canoe. 

" And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see. 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree. 

When the footstep of Death is near ! " 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds — 

His path was rugged and sore. 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. 

And, when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 

If slimiber his eyelids ktiew, 
He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew ! 
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And near him the she- wolf stirred the brake 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear ; 

Till he starting cried, from his dream awake. 

" Oh I when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
And tibe white canoe of my dear ? " 

He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface played — 
" Welcome," he said, " my dear one's light I " 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night. 
The name of the death-cold maid ! 

Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him oflPfrom shore ; 
Far, fer he followed the meteor spark, 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 

But oft, from the Lidian hunter's camp, 

This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe I 



Moore. 
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XLIX 

LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry I 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry ! " — 

" Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

" O, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle. 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. — 

" And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen 
My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover. 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " — 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief, I'm ready :— 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : — 

K 
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" And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." — 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And, in the scowl of heaven, each fece 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer— 

" Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests roimd us gather ; 

ni meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land. 

A stormy sea before her— 
When, O I too strong for human hand 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore -— 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover ; 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

And one was roimd her lover. 



" CJome back 1 come back 1 " he cried in grief 

Across the stormy water : 
" And m foigive your Highland chief. 

My daughter I oh, my daughter ! "— 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Betum or aid preventing ; — 
The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 
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A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 
And Alls the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

K 2 
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" O fbr a soft and gentle wind I " 

I heard a fair one ciy ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads ; 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners 1 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 



Cunningham. 
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LI 

THE WEECK, 

All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Looked o'er the tide- worn steep. 
A bark, fi-om India's coral strand. 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had veiled her topsails to the sand. 

And bowed her noble mast. 
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The queenly ship I brave hearts had striven, 

And true ones died with her ! 
We saw her mighty cable riven 

Like floating gossamer : 
We saw her proud flag struck that mom, 

A star once o'er the seas, 
Her hehn beat down, her deck uptom— 

And sadder things than these. 

We saw her treasures cast away ; 

The rocks with pearl were sown : 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er 

Like ashes by a breeze. 
And gorgeous robes — but oh 1 that shore 

Had sadder sights than these ! 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A crushed reed thrown aside 1 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died I 
And near him, on the sea- weed, lay — 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

That there a mother slept 1 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed 

With such a wreathing grasp, 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast. 

Yet not undone the clasp. 
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Her very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fiiir child's form, 
Where still their wet, long streamers clung, 

All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiiul, 'midst that wild scene, 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face, 
Like slumber, trustingly serene. 

In melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay his head. 

With half-shut violet eye ; 
He had known little of her dread. 

Nought of her agony ! 

Oh I human love 1 whose yearning heart, 

Through all things vainly true. 
So stamps upon thy mortal part 

Its passionate adieu I 
Surely thou hast another lot. 

There is some home for thee. 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea 1 

F. Hemans. 



LII 

THE THREE FISHERS. 



Three fishers went sailing away to the West — 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower — 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down : 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep. 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down. 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come home to the town : 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner 'tis over, the sooner to sleep. 
So goodbye to the bar and its moaning. 

KiNGSLEY. 



LIII 

THE DIVER. 

" Have I a knight, or have I a page. 
Who will dive in this dark abyss ? 

I have plunged a cup 'neath its foaming rage, 
Around it the dark waves hiss. 

He who rescues the cup from yon awful deep, 

May for ever the golden treasure keep " 
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Thus spake the king ; and the goblet bright 

From the steep cliff where he stood, 
He dashes with an arm of might 

In Charybdis' raging flood. 
**' Who has the heart, must I ask it agam, 
The cup to bring back from the foaming main ? " 

And the knights and the squires all silently stand, 

Looking down with their eager eyes 
At the wild, wild sea, from the calm, safe land, 

* And not one will win the prize. . .<• 

And the king for the third time asks, with a &ow^, 
" Is there no one here, who will venture down ? *' 

But all stand still in silent fear — 

When a page, both bold and gay, 
Stepped forth from the crowd, witii daimtless air, 

Casting mantle and scarf away. 
While knights and ladies in amaze 
On that undaunted bearing gaze. 

And now he treads the cliff's dark verge, 

And marks the abyss below — 
Whose depths are wrapped in foaming surge, 

Where Charybdis* waters flow ; 
And loud as the distant thunder's roar. 
The waves rush forth from her lap once more. 

And seething and boiling and hissing it rushes. 

As when water is mingled with fire ; 
Till to heaven's blue height the foaming surge gushes. 

Wave after wave ever higher and higher, 
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As if it could never exhausted be, 

But the sea must give birth to another sea. 

But at length the furious storm was hushed, 

And dark midst the foaming spray, 
A chasm yawned wide as the waters rushed, 

As if 'twere the portal to hell's dark way.— 
And the bystanders mark how the ftirioais waves 
Go down Ihrough the bubbling gulf to their graves. 

"7hO¥ quick ! ere the breakers again resoimd. 

To Heaven he commends his soul ; 
And — a cry of horror is heard around, 

As the wild waves o'er him roll I 
And the greedy jaws of the fierce white wave 
Mysteriously close o'er the swimmer brave. 

And silence now reigns o'er the waters' wide waste, 

Save in the deep's hollow sweU, 
As from lip to lip the eager word passed — 

" Brave-spirited youth — forewell I " 
More hollow and hollow now grows the dull roar, 
More fearful and fearful su^ense on the shore. 

King I if thou cast in thy crown of gold. 

And say : " He who brings it here, 
Klingdom and crown for his own shall hold " — 

I would deem the price too dear. 
What the howling deep conceals below. 
No mortal man can live — and know. 
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Full many a stately vessel there 

Went down to tliat yawning cave, 
While spars and masts, all shattered and bare, 

Dash up froni that fearful wave. 
And clearer and louder again comes the roar, 
Like the voic^ of the storm, drawing nigh to the shore. 

And seething and boiling and hissing it rushes. 

As when water is mingled with fire, 
Till to heaven's blue height the foaming surge gushes, 

Flood upon flood ever higher and higher. 
As if it could never exhausted be. 
But the sea must give birth to another sea. 

Behold I midst those billows so dismal and drear, 

What glitters so swan-like and white ? 
See, an arm and a dazzling neck appear. 

And move through the waves with might. 
It is he ! and see^ in his left hand high. 
He waveth the goblet exultingly. 

And deep and long was the breath he drew, 

As he greeted the heavenly light ; 
And joyously burst forth the crowd anew ; 

" He is here — he is saved fix)m the caverns of night, 
For the yawning gulf, and the watery grave 
Had not power to hold that spirit brave, 'V 

He comes, they surroimd him with shouts of delight, 

At the feet of the monarch he falls ; 
On bended knee gives the goblet bright. 

The king his fair daughter calls. 
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With sparkling wine of ruby red, 

She fills the cup — while the brave youth said : 

*^ Long life to the king I and glad may he be, 
Who breathes in the light of the rosy sky ; 

But 'tis fbarful down in the deep deep sea, 
Nor should man tempt the gods on high, 

Nor evermore strive to reveal to the Jight 

What their mercy conceals beneath terror and night. 

"Down, down .with the lightning's speed I rushed, 

Down to the rocky cave ; 
The wild flood like a torrent rushed. 

And mingling seemed my grave, 
While dizzy with its angry sound. 
Resistless I was whirled around. 

" Then showed me my God, to whom I had cried 

In my terrible hour of need, 
A cliff, jutting out of the deep at my side ; 

I grasped it, and felt I was freed. — 
And there hung the goblet on coral steep, 
Saved from the bottomless ocean deep. 

" Beneath it lay still moimtain deep, 

AU dark was its purple bed ; 
And though the ear appeared to sleep. 

The eye gazed down in dread, 
Beholding the depths of those waters dark 
AJl alive with the dragon, the snake, and the shark. 
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" And horribly mingling in dread array, 

Curled in many a hideous ball, 
The sepia and the prickly ray, 

My eye beheld them all. 
With white teeth glistening in the dark. 
Was the ocean's hyena, the horrible shark. 

Full well I knew, as there I himg. 

How vain was eaiiJily aid ; 
Mid monsters the sole human thing, 

In that drear desert laid. 
Deep, deep, where the accents of man never rung. 
Mid the monsters of ocean's dark desert I hung. 

" Shuddering, I thought they were coming more near. 

With a himdred creeping joints I 
Then in the maddening frenzy of fear, 

I loosened my grasp of the coral points. 
I was seized by the whirlpoors stream once more, 
But it saved me now, for it brought me to shore." 

At the tale of the youth greatly marvelled the king, 
And he spake — " The goblet is thine ; 

For thee too I destine, brave swimmer, this ring, 
See how its jewels gleam and shine I 

But first thou must venture and tell unto me 

What thou'st seen in the lowermost depths of the sea." 

Then his daughter, pale and sorrowing, came. 

Her accents caressingly plead : 
" O father, enough of this terrible game, 

None other would venture this perilous deed. 
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Or, if thy heart still doth this homage desire, 

It is time that the knights put to shame the brave squire." 

All madly the king grasps the goblet once more, 

And hurls it far into the sea, 
** If thou wilt again the lost treasure restore. 

The first of my knights shalt thou be ; 
And thou shalt dasp her as a loving bride. 
Who pleads with soft pity for thee at my side." 

Love nerves his soul with heavenly might, 

And his eyes all sparkling glow ; 
As he sees the beautiftd cheek grow bright. 

Ere she sinks — as pale as snow. 
What would he not dare that prize to win ? 

Victory or death I and he plunges in. 

And now they hear the distant roar 

Of the back returning waves ; 
They gaze in vain on the foam-swept shore. 

As they pour from their rocky caves ; 
Wave upon wave the dark billows sweep. 
But none bears the youth again fi:om the deep I 

Frmn the Oerman of Schiller. 
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LIV 

THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells ? 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ! 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 

Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in vain. 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea I 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more 1 — What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main ! 

Earth claims not these again I 

Yet more, the depths have more ! — Thy waves have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by I 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea- weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry. — 
Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play, 

Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar — 

Thy battle-thunders will not break their rest. 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave !— 

Give back the true and brave ! 
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Give back the lost and lovely ! — those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

The prayer went up thro' midnight's breathless gloom; 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song. 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown — 

— But all is not thine own ! 

F. Hemans. 
— ♦ — ■ 

LV 

THE MARINER'S CHH^D. 

Oh, weep no more, sweet mother ! 

Oh, weep no more to-night ; 
And only watch the sea, mother, 

Beneath the morning light. 

Then the bright blue sky is joyiul, 
And the bright blue sky is clear ; 

And I can see, sweet mother. 
To kiss away your tear. 

But now the wind goes wailing 
O'er the dark and trackless deep ; 

And I know your grief, sweet mother. 
Though I only hear you weep. 

My father's ship will come, mother. 

In safety o'er the main ; 
When the grapes are dyed with purple 

He will be back again. 
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The vines were but in blossom 

When he bade me watch them grow ; 

And now the large leaves, mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 

He'll bring us shells and sea- weed 

And birds of shining wing ; 
But what are these, dear mother ? 

It is himself he'll bring. 

ril watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars &de from my sight — 

Come, come, and sleep, dear mother — 
Oh, weep no more to-night 1 

L. E. Landon. 
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THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 

Come, dear children, let us away : 

Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way. 
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Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet, 
In a voice that she will know : 
"Margaret I Margaret 1 " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear : 
Children's voices wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once, and come away. 
This way, this way. 
" Mother dear, we cannot stay." 
The wild horses foam and fret, 
Margaret I Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 
One last look at the white-walled town. 
And the little grey church on the windy shore. 

Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 

Come away, come away. 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay 7 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell, 

The fer-off soimd of a silver bell ? 

Sand-strewn caverns still and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 
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Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt wind sways in the stream : 
Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, i 

Round the world forever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 



Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sat with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in. the heart of the sea. 

And the youngest sat on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 

When down swung the sound of the far-off bell ; 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea 

She said, " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little green church on the shore to-day. 

'Twill be Easter-time in the world, ah me ! 

And I lose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee. " 

I said, " Go up, dear heart, through the waves ; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves." 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, were we long aJone ? 
" The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan ; 
Long prayers," I said, ** in the world they say." 
" Come, " I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach in the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town, 
Through the harrow paved streets where all was still. 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 

She sat by the pillar ; we saw her clear ; 

" Mai-garet I hist I come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart," I said, " we are here alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But ah I she gave me never a look. 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
" Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door." 
Come away, children, call no more, 
Come away, come down, call no more, 

Down, down, down, 

Down to the depths of the sea, 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singmg most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings, " O joy, O joy. 
From the humming street, and the child with its toy, 
From the priest and the bell, and the holy well. 
From the wheel where I spun. 
And the blessed light of the sun." 

L 2 
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And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 

And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow laden, 

A long, long sigh, 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children. 
Come children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder. 
Lights shine in the town. 
She wiU start from her slximber 
When gusts shake the door ; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing, " Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she ; 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea." 
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But children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come sea- ward 
From heaths starred with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze from the sand-hills, 
At the white sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back, down. 
Singing, " There dwells a loved one. 
But cruel is she ; 
She left lonely for ever, • 
The kings of the sea." 

Arnold. 



LVII 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus^ 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear tlie hurricane. 

" Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ! " 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and colder blew the wind 

A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm and smote amain. 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 
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" Come hither, come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so : 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" O fether ! I hear the church bells ring, 

O say, what it may be ? " 
"'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I " 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O fether ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress that cannot live 

In such an angry sea I " 

" O father 1 1 see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word — 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 
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Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves 

On the lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A soimd came fi:om the land ^ 
It was the soimd of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks they gored her sides 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank — 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared. 
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At day break on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair like the brown sea- weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus 

In the midnight and the snow ; 
Heaven save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

Longfellow. 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

" By thy long grey beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

" The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 
May'st hear the merry din.'^ 
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He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The Wedding-Guest stood stiU, 
And listens like a three years' child ; 
The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake en that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hiU, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he I 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon " — 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The Bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 
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The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tjrrannous and strong : 
He struck with his overtaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 
As green as emerald. 

And 'through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 

Like noises in a swound ! 
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At length did cross an Albatross, 
Through the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And roimd and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through. 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play. 

Game to the mariner's hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

While all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmered the white moon-shine." 

God save thee. Ancient Mariner ! 
From the friends, that plague thee thus ! 
Why look'st thou so ? — " With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross." 



The sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 
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And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner's hollo. 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work them woe : 

For aU averred, I had killed the bird. 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch I said they, the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow ! 



Nor dim, nor red, like God's own head. 

The glorious sun uprist : 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay. 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down ; 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea I 
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All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath, nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The. very deep did rot : O Christ I 
That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green and blue and white. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 
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Ah 1 well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



There passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time I a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite. 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could not laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail 1 a sail I 

See, see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal ; 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel I 
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The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace I) 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas I thought I (and my heart beat loud), 
How fast she nears and nears I 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossamers ? 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 
And is that woman all her crew ? 
Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 
Is Death that woman's mate ? 

The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done I IVe won I Fve won ! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea. 
Off* shot the spectre-bark. 
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We listened and looked sideways up I 
Fear at mj heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip I 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white ; 
From the sails the dew did drip- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The homed Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether dip. 

Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe I 
And every soul, it passed me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! 



" I fear thee. Ancient Mariner I 

I fear thy skinny hand I 

And thou art Wg, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand so brown." — 
Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 

M 
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Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Alone on a wide wide sea I 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiM I 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on ; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away ; 
I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 
And no where did abide : 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two beside. — 
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Bejond the ahadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed firom my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell of, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 



Oh sleep I it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

M 2 
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The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 
And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 
It did not come anear ; 
But with its sounds it shook the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about ! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down fi-om one black cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 
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The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side ; 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, tlie ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The Mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

" I fear thee. Ancient Mariner I " 

Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest I 

'Twas not those soiils that fled in pain. 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms. 

And clustered roimd the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies passed. 
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Arotuxd, around flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are. 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet stiU the sails made on, 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor soimd nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea. 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 
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Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Tet she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh I dream of joy I is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own coimtree ? 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
* O let me be awake, my God I 
Or let me sleep alway ! ' 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were. 
In crimson colours came. 
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A little distance fix)m the prow. 
Those crimson shadows were, 
I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ I what saw I there I 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And by the holy rood ! 
A man all Hght, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
It was a heavenly sight I 
They stood as signals to the land. 
Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh I the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 



Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale ; 
And then it lefl me free. 

Since then at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns : 
And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 
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I pass like night, from land to land ; 
I have strange powers of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me ; 
To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there: 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer I 

O Wedding-Guest I this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
' Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company I — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 
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Farewell, &rewell, but this I tell 
To thee — thou Wedding-Guest I 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth aU." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn ; 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 

Coleridge. 
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VERSES 

(SUFPOSBD TO BB WBriTBN BY ALEXANDEB SELKIRK, DORINO HIS SOLITUDB 

m THB ISLAND OF JUAN FBBNAin)EZ). 

I am monarch of all I survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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Solitude I where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so imacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, Friendship and Love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O had I the wings of a dove 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth. 
Might learn firom the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion I what treasure untold 

lies hid in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 
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Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more ; 
My friends do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the wind I 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land 
In a moment t seem to be there ; 

But alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the seafowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace 

And reconciles man to his lot. 



COWPER. 
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THE INCHCAPE EOCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Bock ; 
So little .they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

When the Bock was hid by the tempest's swell. 
The Mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous Bock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay — 

All things were jojrful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 
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The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Eover walked his deck, 
And fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring — 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess — 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the bell and float — 
Quoth he " My men, put out the boat ; 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And m plague the priest of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the warning bell from the float. 

Down sunk the bell, with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 

Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 
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So thick a haze overspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high : 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Hover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For yonder, methinks, shoidd be the shore — 
Now where we are I cannot tell. 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell ! " 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath &llen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : 
Oh woe I " It is the Inchcape Rock I" 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

SOUTHBT. 
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LXI 

THE CONVICT SHIP. 

Mom on the :waters I — and, purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ; 

0*er the glad waves, like a child of the sun. 

See, the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale ; 

The winds come around her with murmur and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her along ; 

See I she looks up to the golden-edged clouds. 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds : 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and ^pray, 

Over the waters — away, and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 

Passing away, like a dream of the heart I 

Who— as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 

Music around her, and sunshine on high — 

Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow. 

Oh I there be hearts that are breaking below I 

Night on the waves ! and the moon is on high| 
Hung like a gem, on the brow of the sky. 
Treading its depths in the power of her might. 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast. 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate plain 1 
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Who — as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty— could deem, with a sigh. 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 
And that souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who — as he watches her silently gliding — 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever. 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ? 
Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit's grave I 

'Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid simshine and song I 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled ;^ - 
All gladness and glory, to wondering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : — 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears. 
As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 
While the withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 
And the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o*er. 

Hervpt. 



N 
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LXII 

SIR PATRICK SPENS. 

The King sat in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blood-red wine— 

" Oh where shall I get a skeely skipper, 
To sail this ship of mine ? " 

Then up and spake an eldem knight 
That sat at the King's right knee, 

*>* Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the sea.'* 

The King has written a letter broad, 
And sealed it with his hand ; 

The news came to Sir Patrick Spens 
When walking on the strand. 

To Norraway, to Norraway, 
To Norway through the foam ; 

The King's daughter of Norraway, 
'Tis thou must bring her home. 

The first word that Sir Patrick read 

A loud laugh laughed he ; 
The next word that Sir Patrick read 

The tear stood in his ee'. 
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<< Oh who is this hath done this deed, 

To tell the King of me ? 
To send ns out at this time o' the year 

To sail upon the sea ? 

" Be't rain, be't wet, be't hail, be*t sleet, 

Our ship maun thi'ough the foam ; 
The King's daughter of Norraway 

'Tis we maun bring her home." 

They hoisted their sails on Monenday 

To make what speed they may 
They hae landed in Norraway 

Upon a Wodensday, 

They had not been a week, a week. 

In Norraway but twae, 
When that the men of Norraway 

Began aloud to say ; 

" Ye Scots spend all our good King's gold 

And all our Queenis fee " — 
" 'Tis false, 'tis false, ye liars loud, 

Ye lee, sae loud ye lee. 

" For I brought as much white money 

As served my men and me ; 
And I brought a bag iu' of gude red gold 

Out o'er the sea with me." 

N 2 
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^^ Make ready, make ready, my merry men all, 

Our gude ship sails the mom." 
'^ Alas 1 alas I my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm I 

" I saw the new moon late yestreen 

Witk the old moon in her arm ; 
And if ye go to sea, master, 

I fear ye'll come to harm." 

They had not gone a league, a league, 

A league but barely three— 
When the sky grew dark and the wind grew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea^ 

They had not come a league, a league, 

A league but barely seven. 
When a bolt flew out of the good ship's side 

And the salt sea it came in. 

" Go fetch a web of the silken cloth 

Another of the twine. 
And wap them into the good ship's side 

And let not the sea come in." 

They fetcht a web of the silken cloth 

Another of the twine, 
And they wapped them into the good ship's side, 

But still the sea came in. 



k 
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The anchors brake, and the topmasts lap, 

'Twas such a deadly storm, 
And the waves came over the broken ship 

Till all her sides were torn. 

" Oh where will I get a sailor good 

To take this helm in hand, 
While I go up to the tall topmast 

To try if I can't see land ?" 

" Oh ! here am I, a sailor good 

Will take your helm in hand 
While you go up to the tall topmast, 

But I fear ye'U ne'er see land." 

Oh 1 loth, loth were the Scottish lairds 

To wet their silken shoon ; 
But long e'er all the play was played 

Their hats they swam aboon. 

And many was the featherbed. 

That fluttered on the foam, 
And many was the gude laird's son. 

That never more saw home ! 

Oh I long, long may the ladies sit. 

With their fans into their hand, 
Waiting to see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the strand \ 
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And long, long may the maidens eit 
With their gold combs in their hair, 

Awaiting for their own dear loves, 
For them they'll see no more I 

Half o'er, half o'er to Aberdour, 

Is 6fty £ithoms deep ; 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 

With the Scots lairds at his feet. 



Old Ballad. 



LXIII 

SEA DIRGE. 

Full &thom Rye thy &ther lies : 

Of his bones are coral made : 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange ; 
Sea-nymphs hourly sing his knell ; 
Hark ! now I hear them, — 
Ding, dong, bell. 

Shakespeare. 
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LXIV 

THE SANDS OF DEE. 

" O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the Sands o^ Dee ! '' 
The western wind was wild, and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o'er and o'er the sand, 
And romid and round the sand, 
As fer as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist, came down and hid the land — 
And neyer home came she. 

Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair ?— 
A tress of golden hair 
Of drowned maiden's hair 
Above the nets at sea. 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee ! 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam. 
To her grave beside the sea : 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the Sands o' Dee. 

KiNGSUT. 
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LXV 

CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 

Faintly as tolls tlie evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim 
We'll sing at St. Anne's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Why should we yet our sail imfurl ? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But when the wind blows off the shore 
Oh f sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Utawa's tide I this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle 1 hear our prayers. 
Oh, grant us cool heavens, and favouring airs I 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

MooRE. 
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LXVI 

THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more I 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore J 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave 1 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-iight is fought. 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock — 
She sprang no &,tal leak— > 

She ran upon no rock. 
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His sword was in its sheatb ; 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are soimd, 

And she may float again. 
Full charged with England's thunder. 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er, 
And he and his eight himdred 

Shall plough the waves no more 1 

COWPER. 
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YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye mariners of England 1 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze I 
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Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe 1 
And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 



The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! — 
For the deck it was their field of feme, 
And ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 



Britannia needs no bxdwarks. 

No towers along the steep j 

Her march is o'er the moimtain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return. 

Till then, ye ocean warriors 1 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow : 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Campbell. 
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MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. 

The Moslem spears were gleaming 

Round Damietta's towers, 
Though a Christian banner from her wall 

Waved free its lily -flowers. 
Ay, proudly did the banner wave 

As queen of earth and air, 
But faint hearts throbbed beneath its folds 

In anguish and despair. 

Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon 

Their kingly chieftain lay. 
And low on many an Eastern field 

Their knighthood's best array. 
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Twas moumflil, when at feast they met, 
The wine-cup round to send ; 

For each that touched it silently- 
Then missed a gallant friend. 

And mournftd was their vigil 

On the beleaguered wall, 
And dark their slimiber, dark with dreams 

Of slow defeat and fall. 
Yet a few hearts of chivahy 

Rose high to breast the storm. 
And one — of all the loftiest there — 

Thrilled in a woman's form ; 

A woman, meekly bending 

O'er the slumber of her child ; 
With her soft sad eyes of weeping love 

As the Virgin Mother's mild. 
Oh I roughly cradled was thy babe 

Midst the crash of spear and lance, 
And a strange wild bower was thine, young queen I 

Fair Marguerite of France 1 

A dark and vaidted chamber 

Like a scene for wizard-spell, 
Deep in the Saracenic gloom 

Of the warrior citadel ; 
And there midst arms the couch was spread, 

And with banners curteined o'er 
For the daughter of the minstrel-land, 

The gay Proven9al shore— 
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For the bright Queen of St. Louis, 

The star of court and hall 1 
But the deep strength of the gentle heart 

Wakes to the tempest's call. 
Her lord was in the Paynim's hold, 

His soul with gi-ief oppressed, 
Yet calmly lay the desolate, 

With her young babe on her breast. 

There were voices in the city, 

Voices of wrath and fear — 
" The walls grow weak, the strife is vain — 

We will not perish here 1 
Yield I yield I and let the Crescent gleam 

O'er tower and bastion high 1 
Our distant homes are beautiful— 

We stay not here to die." 

They bore those fearful tidings 

To the sad queen where she lay — 
They told a tale of wavering hearts. 

Of treason and dismay ; 
The blood rushed through her pearly cheek, 

The sparkle to her eye — 
" Now call me hither those recreant knights 

From the bands of Italy I " 

Then through the vaulted chambers 

Stern iron footsteps rang ; 
And heavily the sounding floor 

Gave back the sabre's clang. 
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They stood around her — steel-clad men 

Moulded for storm and fight ; 
But they quailed before the loftier soul 

In that pale aspect bright. 

Yes ! as before the falcon shrinks 

The bird of meaner wing, 
So shrank they fi:om the imperial glance 

Of her— that fragile thing ! 
And her fiute-like voice rose clear and high 

Through the din of arms aroimd— 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul 

As a silver darion's sound. 

" The honour of the Lily 

Is in your hands to keep. 
And the banner of the Cross, for Him 

Who died on Calvary's steep ; 
And the city which for Christian prayer 

Hath heard the holy bell — 
And is it these your hearts would yield 

To the godless infidel ? 

" Then bring me here a breast-plate 

And a helm, before ye fly. 
And I will gird my woman's form. 

And on the ramparts die ! 
And the boy whom I have borne for woe. 

But never for disgrace. 
Shall go within mine arms to death 

Meet for his royal race. 
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^' Look on him, as he slumbers 

In the shadow of the lance ! 
Then go, and with the Cross forsake 

The princely babe of France 1 
But tell your homes ye left one heart 

To perish imdefiled ; 
A woman, and a queen, to guard 

Her honour and her child ! " 

Before her words they thrilled, like leaves 

When winds are in the wood ; 
And a deepening murmur told of men 

Roused to a loftier mood. 
And her babe awoke to flashing swords, 

Unsheathed in many a hand, 
As they gathered roimd the helpless one, 

Again a noble l)and I 

" We are thy warriors, lady ! 

Tnie to the Cross and theQ ; 
The spirit of thy kindling words 

On every sword shall be. 
Rest, with thy fair child on thy breast ; 

Rest — we will guard thee well. 
St. Denis for the Lily-flower 

And the Christian citadel 1" 

F. Hemans. 
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LXIX 

PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons 1 
Come in your war-array. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 

From moimtain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlocky. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave imtended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred. 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges : 
Come with your fighting gear. 

Broadswords and targes. 
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Come as the winds come, wben 

Forests are rended, 
Gome as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded : 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster. 
Chief, vassal, page and groom. 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, &st they come, 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Enell for the onset ! 



Sir W. ScoiT. 



LXX 

THE MUFFLED DRUM. 

The muffled drum was heard 
In the "Pyrenees by night, 
With a dull, deep, rolling sound, 
Which told the hamlets round 
Of a soldier's burial-rite. 
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But it told tbem not bow dear, 

In a home beyond tbe main, 
Was tbe warrior-youtb laid low tbat bour 

By a mountain-stream of Spain. 

Tbe oaks of England waved 

O'er tbe slumbers of bis race ; 
But a pine of tbe Eonceval made moan 

Above Ma last lone place ; 

Wben tbe muffled drum was beard 

In tbe Pyrenees by nigbt, 
Witb a duU, deep, rolling sound, 
Wbicb called strange ecboes round 

To tbe soldier's burial-rite. 

Brief was tbe sorrowing there, 

By tbe stream from battle red. 
And tossing on its wave tbe plumes 

Of many a stately bead : 

But a motber — soon to die — 

And a sister — ^long to weep. 
Even tben were breatbing prayers for bim, 

In tbat bome beyond tbe deep ; 

Wbile tbe muffled drum was beard 

In tbe Pyrenees by nigbt, 
Witb a dull, deep, rolling sound ; 
And tbe dark pines mourned around, 

O'er tbe soldier's burial- rite. 

F. Hemans. 
o 2 
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THE CAVALIER. 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty and grey 
My true love has mounted his steed and away, 
Over hill, over valley, o'er dale, and o'er down, 
Heaven shield the brave gallant that fights for the Crown ! 

He has doffed the silk doublet the breast-plate to wear, 
He has placed the steel cap o'er his long flowing hair. 
From his belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs down — 
Heaven shield the brave gallant that fights for the Crown ! 

For the rights of fe,ir England that broadsword he draws ; 

Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause ; 

His watchword is honour, his pay is renown, — 

God strike with the gallant that strikes for the Crown ! 

They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 
The round-headed rebels of Westminster Hall ; 
But tell those bold traitors of London's proud town 
That the spears of the North have encircled the Crown. 

There's Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes. 
There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's Montrose 1 
Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey, and Brown, 
With the Barons of England, that fight for the Crown ? 
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Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier I 
Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown, 
In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her Crown. 

Sib W. Scott. 
— ♦ — 
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THE SOLDIER'S DEEAM. 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought, from the battle-field's dreadful array 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young : 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
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Then pledged we the wine -cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part, 

My Httle ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn 1 
And fein was their war-broken soldier to stay — 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell. 

— f — 

LXXIII 

HYMN OF THE MOEAVIAN NUNS 

AT THB CONSECRATION OF PULASXi's BANNBB. 

When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray. 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head ; 

And the censer burning sAvung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

The blood-red banner, that with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 

And the nuns' sweet hymn was heard the while, 

Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 

" Take thy banner I May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave ; 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, 
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When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

" Take ihy banner 1 But when night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him ! — By our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears. 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him I — ^he our love hath shared I 

Spare him I — as thou wouldst be spared I 

" Take thy banner ! — and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier. 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet. 
Then this crimson flag shall be. 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee 1 " 

« 

The warrior took that banner proud. 
And it was his martial doak and shroud I 

Longfellow. 
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LXXIV 

THE BUEIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave of the hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty b'ght, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the jjrayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow 1 
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Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he'll reck, if they'll let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring : 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame firesh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory I 

Wolfe. 
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ODE. 



How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
He there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By &iry hands their knell is rung, 
By forms imseen their dirge is sung ; 
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There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 



Collins. 



LXXVI 

CHARADE. 

(a poet's namb.) 

Come from my First, aye, come ! 

The battle dawn is nigh ; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 

Are calling thee to die ! 

Fight as thy father fought ; 

Fall as thy father fell : 
Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 

So — ^forward and farewell 1 

Toll ye my Second 1 toll ! 

Fling high the flambeau's light ! 
And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 

Beneath the silent night 1 

A wreath upon his head, 

The cross upon his breast. 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed. 

So — take him to his rest I 
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Call ye my WTiole ; ay, call 

The lord of lute and lay ; 
And let Him greet the sable pall 

With a noble song to-day ; 

Go, call him by his name ! 

No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier's fame 

On the turf of a soldier's grave. 

Prakd. 
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HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at the dead of night; 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
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Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed, to battle driven ; 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye Brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Mimich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Campbell. 
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LXXVIIl 

AFTER BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening, 

Old E^spar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh — 
" *Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 
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For many a thousand men/' said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 
Yoimg Peterkin he cries : 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting eyes; 

" Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for." 

" It was the English," E^aspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout; 

But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They biumed his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly : 

So with his wife and child he fled ; 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died; 

But things like that, you know, must be. 

At every famous victory. 
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'^ They Bay it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies there 

Lay rotting in the son ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
" Why, *twas a very wicked thing 1 " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a fiimous victory. 

" And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 

SOUTHEY. 



LXXIX 

SIR HILARY. 

(CHASADB.) 

Sir Hilaiy charged at Agincourt — 

Sooth, *twas an awful day ! 
And though in that old age of sport 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray — 
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'Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 

My First to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow's sun ; 
My Next with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 

Before to-day's be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies, 

PRAEDr 
♦ 

LXXX 

THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

A.D. 1513. 

A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 

Then forward moved his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-guard won. 
He halted by a Cross of Stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the field command. 
Hence might they see the iuU array 
Of either host, for deadly fray : 
Their marshalled lines stretched east and west 

And fronted north and south. 
And distant salutation passed 

From the loud cannon mouth ; 
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Not in the close successive rattle, 

That breathes the voice of modem battle, 

But slow and far between — 
The hillock gain'd Lord Marmion staid : 
" Here by this cross," he gently said, 

" You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
I think of Marmion in thy prayer 1 — 
Thou wilt not — well, — ^no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You Blount and Eustace, are her guard. 

With ten picked archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. — 
But if we conquer, cruel maid 1 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again." 
He waited not for answer there, 
And would not mark the maid's despair, 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurred amain. 
And dashing through the battle plain. 

His way to Surrey took. 

Bloimt and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for far the day was spent,) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, — 
Could plain their distant conurades view : 

p 
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Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 
But see ! look up — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent," 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed in sable smoke 
Volumed and fast, and rolling fer, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Annoimced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close. — 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With sword sway, and Avith lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
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At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight : 

Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Highlandman, 
And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntley, and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle i 

p 2 
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Thougli there the western mountaineei* 
Rushed with bare bosom on the epear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied ; 
'Twas. vain : — But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The Border Slogan rent the sky I 
A Home I a Gordon ! was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 

The pennon sank and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the sight could bear : 
" By Heaven, and all its Saints ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." — 
And to the fi:ay he rode amain, 
Folio w'd by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge. 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 
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The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war ai'ound, 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid, 
As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast. 

To mark he would return in haste. 
Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 
The scattered van of England wheels ; — 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, " Is Wilton there ? "— 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die,—** Is Wilton there ? " 
With that, straight up the hill tliere rode 

Two horsemen drenched with gore. 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
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His Hand still strained the broken brand ; 
His arms were smeared witli blood and sand : 
Dragged from among the horses' feet, 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 
The felcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! . . . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace. 
And gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said — " By Saint George, he's gone 1 
That spear-wound has our master sped. 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion." — 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease: 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace ; " peace I " 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare :— 
" Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Eedeem my pennon, — charge again I — 
Cry — * Marmion to the rescue !' — Vain ! 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard aq^ain I— 
Yet my last thought is England's — fly. 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring.— 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield, 
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Edmund is down : — ^my life is reft ; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host. 

Or victory and England's lost. 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone-^to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clara drew her from the sight away, 
TiU pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, — " Is there none. 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst ! " 

O Woman* ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou I — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 
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She stooped her by the runners side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew, 
For, oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
AVTiere shall she turn ? — ^behold her mark 

A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half- worn letters say, 
^rink . tesrg » pxigxtm . brink . nni . (rraj » 
^ot . ti^t « ktnb * Bwtd . oi « St^HH . ^Srtg • 

SS^a . bmit . t^ts . trass . mxb . ktli • 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head : 
A pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave^ 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 
" Is it the hand of Clare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my heiid ? " 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrifl or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I" — 
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" Alas ! '' she said, " the while,-- 
O, think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She— died at Holy Isle."— 
Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide. 
In torrents, from his wounded side, 
" Then it was truth," — ^he said — " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true.— 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be I — this dizzy trance^ 
Ciu^e on yon base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my failing brand I 
A sinftil heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, feinting, down on earth he sxmk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 



With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 
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Ever, lie said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, home down by theflt/ing, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying / " 

So the notes rung ; — 
" Avoid thee. Fiend ! — ^with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand I— 
O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O, think on faith and bliss !— 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this." — 

The war that for a space did fail. 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And-^ Stanley ! was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion's visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head. 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on I " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Scott. 
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THE TRUMPET. 

The trmnpet^s voice hatli roused the land, 

Light up the beacon pyre 1 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire. 
A hundred banners on the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast — 
And, hark \ was that the sound of seas 7— 

A king to war went past. 

The chief is arming in the hall, 

The peasant by his hearth, 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth. 
The mother on her first-bom son 

Looks with a boding eye- 
They come not back, tho' all be won. 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and boimd 

The falchion to his side ; 
E'en for the marriage altar crowned 

The lover quits his bride ; 
And all this haste, and change, and fear 

By earthly clarion spread I 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 

The blast that wakes the dead ? 

F. Hemans. 
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LXXXII 

BABY SLEEPS. 

The Baby wept ; 
The mother took it from the nurse's arms — 
And hushed its fears, and soothed its vain alarms, 

And Baby slept. 

Again it weeps ; 
And God doth take it from the mother's arms — 
From pre&ent griefe, and ftiture unknown harms, 

And Baby sleeps. 
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THE LITTLE SHROUD. 

She put him on a snow-white shroud, 

A chaplet on his head ; 
And gathered early primroses 

To scatter o'er the dead. 

She laid him in his little grave — 

'Twas hard to lay him there, 
When spring was putting forth its flowers, 

And everything was fair. 

She had lost many children — now 

The last of them was gone ; 
And day and night she sat and wept 

Beside the funeral stone. 
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One midniglit, while her constant tears 

Were falling with the dew, 
She heard a voice, and lo ! her child 

Stood by her, weeping too ! 

His shroud was damp, his face was white ; 

He said — " I cannot sleep. 
Your tears have made my shroud so wet ; 

Oh, mother, do not weep I " 

Oh, love is strong I — the mother's heart 

Was filled with tender fears ; 
Oh, love is strong ! — and for her child 

Her grief restrained its tears. 

One eve a light shone round her bed. 

And there she saw him stand — 
Her infant, in his little shroud, 

A taper in his hand. 

" Lo ! mother, see my shroud is dry, 

And I can sleep once more I " 
And beautiful the parting smile 

The little infant wore. 

And down within the silent grave 

He laid his weary head ; 
And soon the early violets 

Grew o'er his grassy bed. 
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The mother went her household ways — 

Again she knelt in prayer, 
And only asked of Heaven its aid 

Her heavy lot to bear. 

L. E. Lahdon. 
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BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

The warrior bowed his crested head, 

And tamed his heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free 

His long imprisoned sire : 
" I bring thee here my fortress keys, 

I bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord ! — 

Oh, break my father's chain ! " 

" Rise, rise ! even now thy father comes, 

A ransomed man this day : 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I 

Will meet him on his way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, 

And bounded on his steed. 
And urged, as if with lance in rest. 

The charger's foamy speed. 
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And lo 1 £rom ikr, as on they pressed, 

There came a glittering band, 
With one that midst them stately rode, 

As a leader in the land ; 
" Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for there, 

In very truth, is he, 
The fether whom thy fe-ithful heart, 

Hath yearned so long to see.*' 

His dark eye flashed, his proud breast heaved, 

His cheek's blood came and went : 
He reached that gray- haired chieftain's side. 

And there, dismounting, bent ; 
A lowly knee to earth he bent, 

His father's hand he took,— 
What was there in its touch that all 

His fiery spirit shook ? 

That hand was cold — a frozen thing- 
It dropped fi:om his like lead : 

He looked up to the face above — 
The iace was of the dead ! 

A plume waved o*er the noble brow — 
The brow was fixed and white ; 

He met at last his father's eyes — 
But in them was no sight ! 

Up firom the groimd he sprang, and gazed, 

But who could paint that gaze ? 
They hushed their very hearts, that saw 

Its horror and amaze ; 
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They miglit have chained him, as before 

That stony form he stood, 
For the power was stricken from his arm, 

And from his lip the blood. 

" Father I " at length he miirmured low, 

And wept like childhood then — 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 

The tears of warlike men I — 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, 

And all his young renown, — 
He flung the falchion from his side, 

And in the dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands 

His darkly mournful brow, 
" No more, there is no more," he said, 

" To lift the sword for now. 
My king is false, my hope betrayed, 

My father — oh, the worth, 
The glory and the loveliness. 

Are passed away from earth ! " 

Then, starting from the ground once more. 

He seized the monarch's rein, 
Amidst the pale and withered looks 

Of all the courtier train ; 
And with a fierce overmastering grasp 

The rearing war-horse led. 
And sternly set them face to face — 

The king before the dead ! 
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" Game I not forth upon thy pledge, 

My father's hand to kiss ? — 
Be still, and gaze thou on, false king 1 

And tell me, what is this ? 
The voice, the glance, the heart I sought — 

Give answer, where are they ? 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul. 

Send life through this cold clay ! 



" Into these glassy eyes put light 

Be still I keep down thine ire, — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak, 

This earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove. 

For whom my blood was shed, — 
Thou canst not — and a king ? His dust 

Be mountains on thy head I " 

He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell ; 

Upon the silent face 
He cast one long deep troubled look — 

Then turned from that sad place. 
His hope was crushed, his ailer-fatc 

Untold in martial strain, — 
His banner led the spears no more 

Amidst the hills of Spain. 

F. Hemans. 
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CORONACH. 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The fount reappearing 

From the raindrops shall borrow. 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow I 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoaiy : 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are serest. 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber. 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber I 
Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

Sir W. Scott. 
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THE BOY OF EGREMOND. 

" Say, what remains when Hope is fled? " 
She answered, " Endless weeping ! " 

For in the herdsman's eye she read 
Who in his shroud lay sleeping. 

At Embsay rung the matin-bell, 
The stag was roused on Barden-fell ; 
The mingled sounds were swelling, dying, 
And down the Wharfe a hern was flying ; 
When near the cabin in the wood. 

In tartan clad and forest green, 
With hound in leash and hawk in hood. 

The Boy of Egremond was seen. 
Blithe was his song, a song of yore ; 
But where the rock is rent in two. 
And the river rushes through, 
His voice was heard no more I 
'Twas but a step I the gulf he passed ; 
But that step — it was his last I 
As through the mist he winged his way, 
(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 
The hound hung back, and back he drew 
The master and his merlin too. 
That narrow place of noise and strile 
Received their little all of life ! 

Q 2 
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There now the matin-bell is rung ; 

The " Miserere I " duly sung ; 

And holy men in cowl and hood 

Are wandering up and down the wood. 

But what avail they ? Ruthless lord, 

Thou didst not shudder when the sword 

Here on the young its fury spent, 

The helpless and the innocent. 

Sit now and answer groan for groan ; 

The child before thee is thy own ; 

And she who wildly wanders there, 

The mother in her long despair, 

Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping, 

Of those who by the Wharfe were weeping ; 

Of those who would not be consoled 

When red with blood the river rolled ! 



Rogers. 
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THE Wn.D HUNTSMAN. 

The Wildgrave winds his bugle horn, 
To horse, to horse 1 halloo, halloo ! 

His fiery courser snufFs the mom. 

And thronging serfs their lords pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples freed. 

Dash through the bush, the brier, the brake ; 

While answering hound, and horn, and steed. 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 
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The beams of God's own hallowed day 

Had painted yonder spire with gold, 
And calling sinful man to pray, 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled. 

But still the Wildgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo ! and, hark again 1 
When spurring from opposing sides, 

Two stranger horsemen join the train. 

Who was each stranger, left and right. 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 
The right-hand steed was silver white, 

The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right-hand horseman, young and fair. 

His smile was like the mom of May ; 
The left, from eye of tawny glare, 

Shot midnight lightning's lurid ray. 

He waved his himtsman's cap on high. 
Cried, " Welcome, welcome, noble lord I 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky. 
To match the princely chase afford ? " 

" Cease thy loud bugle's clanging knell," 
Cried the fair youth with silver voice ; 

" And for devotion's choral swell. 

Exchange this rude unhallowed noise." 
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** To-day the ill-omen'd cliase forbear, 
Yon bell yet summons to the fane ; 

To-day the warning Spirit hear, 

To-morrow thou mayst mourn in vain I " 

" Away, and sweep the glades along ! " 
The sable hunter hoarse repKes ; 

^* To muttering monks leave matin song, 
And bells, and books, and mysteries." 

The Wildgrave spurred his ardent steed, 
And, launching forward with a boimd, 

"Who, for thy drowsy priest-like rede. 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? " 

" Hence, if our manly sport offend I 
With pious fools go chant and pray ; 

Well hast thou spoke, my dark-browed friend. 
Halloo, halloo ! and, hark away I " 

The Wildgrave spurred his coui*ser light. 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and hill ; 

And on the left, and on the right. 

Each stranger horseman followed still. 

Up springs from yonder tangled thorn 
A stag more white than mountain snow ; 

And louder rung the Wildgrave's horn, 
" Hark forward, forward I holla, ho I " 
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A heedless wretch has crossed the way ; 

He gasps, the thundering hoo& below ; 
But live who can, or die who may, 

Still Forward, forward I on they go. 

See where yon simple fences meet, 
A field with autumn's blessing crowned ; 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet, 
A husbandman, with toil embrowned. 

" O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 

Spare the poor's pittance," was his cry, 
" Earned by the sweat these brows have poured, 

In scorching hour of fierce July." 



Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But iurious holds the onward way. 

" Away, thou hoimd ! so basely bom ! 

Or dread the scourge's echoing blow ! " 
Then loudly rang his bugle horn, 

" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! " . 

So said, so done ; a single bound 

Clears the poor labourer's humble pale ; 

While follows man, and horse, and hotmd, 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 
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And man, and horse, and honnd, and horn, 
Destxuctive sweep the field along ; 

While, joying o'er the wasted com. 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Again uproused, the timorous prey 

Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appeared ; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd ; 
Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 

O'er moss and moor, and holt and hill. 
His track the steady bloodhounds trace ; 

O'er moss and moor, imwearied still. 
The iurious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall : 
" O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 

These herds, a widow's little all ; 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy care ! " 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The lefl; still cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds, 
But furious keeps the onward way. 
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" Uninamiered dog ! to stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar wliine, 

Though human spLrits of thy sort 
Were tenants of these carrion kine ! " 

Again he winds his bugle horn, 

" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! " 
And through the herd in ruthless scorn, 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appall,— 

Again he starts, new-nerved by fear. 

With blood besmeared, and white with foam, 

While big the tears of anguish pour. 
He seeks amid the forest^s gloom, 

The himible hermit's hallowed bower. 

But man, and horse, and horn, and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred chapel rung aroimd 

With, " Hark away ; and, holla, ho I " 

AJl mild, amid the rout pro&ne, 

The holy hermit poured his prayer ;— 
" Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 

Bevere his altar, and forbear 1 
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" The meanest brute has rights to plead, 
Which, wronged by cruelty, or pride. 

Draw vengeance on the ruthless head ; 
Be warned at length, and turn aside."— ^ 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey :- 
Alas ! the Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

" Holy or not, or right or wrong. 
Thy altar, and its rights, I spurn. 

Not sacred martjrr's sacred song, 

Nor God himself, shall make me turn ! " 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho I" — 

But off, on whirlwind's pmions borne. 
The stag, the hut, the hermit go. 

And horse, and man, and horn, and hound. 
And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle soimd, 
A deadly silence reigned alone. 

Wild gazed the afirighted Earl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn ; 
In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips be borne. 
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He Hstens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reached his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground, 

Th6 quickening spur unmindful bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades, 

Dark, as the darkness of the grave ; 
And not a somid the still invades. 

Save what a distant torrent gave. 

High o*er the sinner's humbled head 

At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red. 

The awftd voice of thunder spoke : — 

" Oppressor of creation fair I 

Apostate Spirit's hardened tool I 
Scomer of God ! Scourge of the poor ! 

The measure of thy cup is ftiU. 

" Be chased for ever through the wood. 

For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 
And let thy fate instruct the proud, 

God's meanest creature is his child ! " 

'Twas hushed : one flash, of sombre glare, 

With yellow tinged the forests brown ; 
Up rose the Wildgrave's bristling hair, 

And horror chilled each nerve and bone. 
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Cold poured the sweat in freezing rill ; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 
And louder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

Earth heard the call ; — Her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 
Mixed with sulphurous £ames, ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of hell. 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning glows. 
His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 

The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 

Behind him horse, and hound, and horn, 
With " Hark away, and holla, ho ! " 

Sir W. Scott {from the German of Burger), 



LXXXVIII 

BISHOP HATTO. 



The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in winter the com was growing yet : 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all aroimd 
The grain lie rotting on the groimd. 
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Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For he had a plentiful last year's store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished weU. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay : 

He bade them to his great bam repair. 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear. 
The poor folk flocked from far and near ; 
The great bam was fiill as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call. 
He set Are to the bam and burnt them all ! 

" In fiiith, 'tis an excellent bonfire I " quoth he, 
" And the country is greatly obliged to me. 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of rats that only consimie the com." 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man, 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 
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In the morning as lie entered the haU, 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame ! 

As he looked there came a man from the £irm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
" My Lord, I opened your granaries this mom, 
And the rats had eaten all your com." 

Another came running presently. 
And he was as pale as pale could be, 
*' Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly I " quoth he, 
" Ten thousand rats are coming this way— 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! " 

" I '11 go to my tower on the Rhine," said he, 
" 'Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep." 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Rhine without any delay. 
And reached his tower, and barred with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 
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He listened, and looked ; it was only the cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that. 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear, 
At the army of rats that were drawing near. 

For they have swam over the river so deep, 
And they have climbed the shores so steep. 
And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the work for which they were sent. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score. 
By thousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 
Such numbers had never been heard of before. 
Such a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And fiister and ^ter his beads he did teU, 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour. 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones. 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 
They gnawed the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to do judgment on him. 

SOUTHEY. 
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LXXXEX 

THE FOX AND THE CAT. 

The fox and the cat, as they travelled one day, 
With moral discourses cut shorter the way : 
" 'Tis great" said the fox " to make justice our guide! " 
" How god-like is mercy I " Grimalkin replied. 

Whilst thus they proceeded, a wolf from the wood. 
Impatient of hunger, and thirsting for blood. 
Bushed forth — as he saw the dull shepherd asleep — 
And seized for his supper an innocent sheep. 

" In Tain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton's at hand " says the wolf " I must eat." 
Grimalkin's astonished ! — the fox stood aghast 
To see the fell beast at his bloody repast. 

" What a wretch " says the cat " 'tis the vilest of brutes; 
Does he feed upon flesh when there's herbage and roots ? " 
Cries the fox, " While our oaks give us acoms so good. 
What a tyrant is this to spill innocent blood ! " 

Well, onward they marched, and they moralized still. 
Till they came where some poultry picked chaff by a mill. 
Sly Reynard surveyed them with gluttonous eyes. 
And made, spite of morals, a pullet his prize. 
A mouse too, that chanced from her covert to stray. 
The greedy Grimalkin secured as her prey. 
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A spider that sat in her web on the wall 
Perceived the poor victims, and pitied their fall ; 
She cried " Of such murders how guiltless am 1 1 " 
Then ran to regale on a new-taken fly. 

Cunningham. 
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THE TOY OF THE GIANT'S CHH-D. 

Burg Niedeck is a mountain in Alsace, high and strong, 
Where once a noble castle stood — the giants held it long ; 
Its very ruins now are lost, its site is waste and lone, 
And if ye seek for giants there, they are all dead and gone. 

The giant's daughter once came forth the castle-gate before, 
And played, with all a child's delight, beside her fether's 

door; 
Then sauntering down the precipice, the girl did gladly go, 
To see, perchance, how matters went in the little world below. 

With few and easy steps she passed the mountain and the 

wood. 
At length near Haslach, at the place where mankind dwelt, 

she stood ; 
And many a town and village fair, and many a field so green, 
Before her wondering eyes appeared, a strange and curious 

scene. 

R 
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And as she gazed, in wonder lost, on all the scene around, 
She saw a peasant at her feet, a-tilling of the ground ; 
The little creature crawled about so slowly here and there, 
And, lighted by the morning sun, his plough shone bright and 
fair. 

" Oh, pretty plaything ! " cried the child, " Til take thee home 

with me,'* 
Then with her infant hands she spread her kerchief on her 

knee, 
And cradling horse, and man, and plough, all gently on her 

arm. 
She bore them home with cautious steps, afraid to do them 

harm I 

She hastes with joyous steps and quick (we know what children 

are), 
And spying soon her father out, she shouted from afar : 
" father, dearest father, such a plaything I haye found, 
I never saw so fair a one on our own mountain ground." 

Her father sat at table then, and drank his wine so mild. 
And smiling with a parent's smile, he asked the happy child, 
" What struggling creature hast thou brought so careflilly to 

me? 
Thou leap'st for very joy, my girl ; come, open, let us see.'* 

She opes her kerchief carefully, and gladly you may deem, 
And shows her eager sire the plough, the peasant, and his 
team ; 
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And when she'd placed before his sight the new found pretty 

toy, 
She clasped her hands, and screamed aloud, and cried for 

very joy. 

But her father looked qmte seriously, and shaking slow his 

head, 
" What hast thou brought me home, my child ? This is no toy," 

he said ; 
" Go, take it quickly back again, and put it down below ; 
The peasant is no playjhing, girl, — how could' st thou think 

him so? 

" So go, without a sigh or sob, and do my will," he said ; 

** For know, without the peasant, girl, we none of us had bread : 

'Tis from the peasant's hardy stock the lace of giants are ; 

The peasant is no plaything, child — no — God forbid he 

were ! " 

Frorn the German of Chamisso. 
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REPOKT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong — 

The point in dispute was. as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

B 2 
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So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 

And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly find, 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind." 

Then holding the spectacles up to t\e court— 

" Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle, 

As wide as the ridge of the nose is; in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

" Again— would your lordship a moment suppose — 
('Tis a case that has happened, and may be again) 

That the visage or coimtenance had not a nose 

Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

" On the whole, it appears, and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them." 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : 
But what were his arguments few people know. 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 



I 
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So his lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one «/ or 6m<— 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or candle-light-— Eyes should be shut ! 

COWPER. 



XGII 

THE LADY AND THE KNIGHT. 

(CHABADB.) 

He talked of daggers and of darts, 

Of passions and of pains, 
Of weeping eyes andivounded hearts, 

Of kisses and of chains ; 
He said, though love was kin to grief, 

He was not bom to grieve ; 
He said, though many rued belief. 

She safely might believe. 
But still the lady shook her head. 

And swore by yea and nay, 
My Whole was all that he had said 

And all that he could say. 

He said my First, whose silent car 

Was slowly wandering by, 
Veiled in a vapour faint and &x 

Through the un&.thomed sky. 
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Was like the smile whose rosy light 

Across her young lips passed, 
Yet, oh 1 it was not half so bright, 

It changed not half so fast. 
But still the lady shook her head. 

And swore by yea and nay, 
My Whole was all that he had said 

And all that he could say. 

And then he set a cypress wreath 

Upon his raven hair. 
And drew his rapier from its sheath — 

Which made the lady stare ; 
And said his life blood's purple glow 

My Second there should dim, 
If she he loved and worshipped so 

Would only weep for him ! 
But still the lady shook her head 

And swore by yea and nay, 

My Whole was all that he had said 

And all that he could say ' 

Praed. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

There were three kings into the East, 
Three kings both great and high. 

And they have sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 
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They tyook a plough and ploughed him down, 

Put clods upon his head, 
And they have sworn a solemn oath, 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 

And showers began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came. 

And he grew thick and strong. 
His head well armed wi' pointed spears, 

That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autumn entered mild. 

When he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Showed he began to &,il. 

His colour sickened more and more, 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

TheyVe ta'en a weapon long and sharp, 

And cut him by the knee ; 
And tied him fast upon the cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 
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They laid him down npon his back, 
And cudgelled him faJl sore ; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turned him o*er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit, 

With water to the brim ; 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

lliere let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him further woe, 
And still, as signs of life appeared, 

They tossed him to and fi:o. 

They wasted, o'er a scorching flame. 

The marrow of his bones ; 
But a miller used him worst of all, 

For he crushed him between two stones. 

And they have ta'en his very heart's blood. 
And drank it round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold 

Of noble enterprise ; 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

'Twill make your courage rise. 
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Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

Each man a glass in hand ; 
And may his great posterity 

Ne'er fail in old Scotland I 

Burns. 
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THE HAEE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A forward hare, of swiftness vain, 
The genius of the neighbouring plain. 
Would oft deride the drudging crowd : 
For geniuses are ever proud. 
He'd boast his flight 'twere vain to follow, 
For dog and horse he'd beat them hollow ; — 
Nay, if he put forth all his strength. 
Outstrip his brethren half a length. 
A tortoise heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his indignation : 
" Oh puss I it bodes thee dire disgrace 
When I defy thee to a race. 
Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial, 
I lay my shell upon the trial." 
'Twas " done " and " done " all fair, ** a bet," 
Judges prepared, and distance set. 
The scampering hare outstripped the wind ; 
The creeping tortoise lagged behind. 
And scarce had passed a single pole 
V, When puss had almost reached the goal. 
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" Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare, 
" Your burden's more than I can bear ; 
To help your speed it were as well 
That 1 should ease you of your shell : 
Jog on a little faster pr'ythee : 
I'll take a nap and then be with thee." 
The tortoise heard his taunting jeer, 
But still resolved to persevere ; 
On to the goal securely crept 
While puss unknowing soundly slept. 
The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor tortoise spoke : 
" Puss, though I own thy quicker parts. 
Things are not always done by starts. 
You may deride my awkward pace, 
But slow and steady wins the race." 



xcv 
CHARADE. 

I graced Don Pedro's revelry, 

All dressed in fire and feather ; 
Where loveliness and chivalry. 

Were met to feast together — 
He flung the slave who moved the lid, 

A purse of maravedis ; — 
And this that gallant Spaniard did. 

For me and for the ladies. 



Lloyd. 
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He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 

Before he went to table, 
To make his only sport the fight, 

His only couch the stable, 
Till he had dragged as he was bid 

Five score of Turks to Cadiz ; — 
And this that gallant Spaniard did. 

For me and for the ladies. 

To ride through mountains, where my First 

A banquet would be reckoned ; 
Through deserts where, to quench their thirst. 

Men vainly turn my Second, 
To leave the gates of &ir Madrid, 

And dare the gates of Hades ; — 

And this that gallant Spaniard did, 

For me and for the ladies. 

Pkael). 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 
And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran 
Whene'er he went to pray. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes : 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 

The woimd it seemed both sore and sad 

To every christian eye : 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 
That showed the rogues they lied, 

The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

Goldsmith. 
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XCVIl 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S NEST. 

Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 

By a stream side on the grass ; 
• And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 

On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow— 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping. 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly nseth 

Fills the silence like a speech : 

While she thinks what shall be done. 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth 

For her future, within reach. 

Little EUie in her smile 
Chooseth — *' I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds i 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 
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" And the steed it shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath, 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble. 

As his sword strikes men to death. 



" And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall sweep the wind ; 

And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure. 

Till the shepherds look behind. 



" He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds ; 

And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds." 



Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, — 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 

And went homeward round a mile. 
Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the two. 
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Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Windmg by the stream, light-heartod. 

Where the osier pathway leads — 

Past the boughs*she stoops and stops : 
Lo I the wild swan had deserted. 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow : 
Tf she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds. 

Sooth I know not I but I know 
She could never show him — never. 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 

E. B. Browning. 

—4- — 
XCVIII 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 

O young Lochinvar is come out of the West I 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopt not for stone ; 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 
The bride had consented ; the gallant came late ; 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the feir Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers and all, 

Then spake the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by fiir. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar I " 

The bride kissed the gob^ef, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed of the wine and he threw down the cup ; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar ; — 
" Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace : 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 
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One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the haJl door ; and the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur. 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow 1 " cried young Lochinvar I 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran 1 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea ; 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar 1 

Sir W. Scott. 



xcix 
THE KITTEN. 

Wanton drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic's closing day, 
When drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool. 
And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 
Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 

s 



\ 
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Backward coiled, and crouching low, 

With glaring eye-balls watch thy foe,— > 

The housewife's spindle whirling round, 

Or thread or straw, that on the ground 

Its shadow throws, by lu'chin sly 

Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 

Upon the futile, faithless thing ; 

Now, wheeling round with bootless skill, 

Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee stiD, 

As oil beyond thy curving side, 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide. 

And see I the start, the jet, the bound. 

The giddy scamper round and round. 

With leap, and jerk, and high curvet. 

And many a whirling somerset ; 

But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 

Applauses now thy feats repay ; 

For now beneath some urchin's hand. 

With modest pride thou tak'st thy stand, 

While many a stroke of fondness glides 

Along thy back and tabby sides. 

Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 

And loudly sings thy busy pur ; 

As, tuning well the equal soimd, 

Thy clutching feet bepat the ground. 

And all their harmless claws disclose. 

Like prickles of an early rose ; 

While softly from thy whiskered cheek. 

Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 

J. Baillis. 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew, 

** Speed 1 " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place, 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique nght, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting, but, while we drew near 

Lockeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At DufFeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from ^echeln church-steeple we heard the half chime. 

So Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time I " 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last, 

s 2 
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With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back, 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance, 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned, and cried Joris, " Stay spur ! 
Your Boos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'U remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees. 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As do^vn on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Loos and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-tower sprang white. 

And " Gallop," gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight ! " 

*' How they'll gi'eet us ! " and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
Wich his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 
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Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is friends flocking round, 
As I sate with his head twixt my knees on the ground. 
And no voice but was pi-aising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due Avho brought good news from 
Ghent. 

R. Browning. 

♦ 

a 
THE ARAB'S FAREWELL TO HIS STEED. 

My beautiful ! my beautiful I that standest meekly by 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery 

eye; 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy winged speed, — 
I may not mount on thee again — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 
Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff not the breezy wind, 
The further that thou fliest now, so far am I behind ; 
The stranger hath thy bridle rein — thy master hath his gold, — 
Fleet limbed and beautiful I farewell 1 thou'rt sold, my steed — 

thou'rt sold J 
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Farewell ! thase free untired limbs full many a mile must 



roam, 



To reach the chill and wintry sky, which clouds the stranger's 
home ; 

Some other hand, less fond, must now thy com and bread pre- 
pare ; 

The silky mane I braided once must be another's care ! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 

Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were wont to 
be: 

Evening shall darken on the earth ; and o'er the sandy plain 

Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 

Yes, thou must go ! the wild free breeze, the brilliant sun and 

sky, 
Thy master's home — from all of these, my exiled one must fly; 
Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become less 

fleet, 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master's hand to 

meet, 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing briglit. 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light : 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy 

speed. 
Then must I starting wake, to feel — thou'rt sold, my Arab 

steed ! 

Ah ! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 
Till foam-wreaths he, like crested waves, along thy panting side: 
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And the rich blood that is in thee swells, in thy indignant 

pain, 
Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each started 

vein. 
Will they ill-use thee ? If I thought — ^but no, it cannot be — 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, yet so free ; 
And yet, if haply, when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart should 

yearn. 
Can the hand, which casts thee from it now, command thee to 

return ? 

Return ! alas ! my Arab steed ! what shall thy master do, 
When thou who wert his all of joy, hast vanished from his 

view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the 

gathering tears, 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false mirage appears. 
Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary foot alone. 
Where with fleet step, and joyous bound, thou off hast borne 

me on: 
And, sitting down by the green well, I'll pause and sadly think, 
" It was here he bowed his glossy neck, when last I saw him 

drink I " 

When last I saw thee drink I — away 1 the fevered dream is 

o'er — 
I could not live a day, and knoWy that we shoidd meet no 

more; 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power is strong — 
They tempted me, my beautiful I but I have loved too long« 
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Who said that I had given thee up ? Who said that thou wcrt 

sold? 
'Tis false — 'tis false, my Arab steed ! I fiing them back their 

gold 1 
Thus, thus, T leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains; 
Away 1 who overtakes us now, shall claim thee for his pains I 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 



en 
A KIDDLE. 

Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage. 

Long time my First has stood ; 
And though its golden age be past. 
In wooden walls it yet may last, 

Till clothed in flesh and blood. 

My Second is a glorious prize 

For all who love their wondering eyes 

With curious sights to pamper ; 
But 'tis a sight — which should they meet. 
All improviso in the street ; 

Ye Gods ! how would they scamper I 

My whole's a sort of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone, 
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The salique law reversmg ; 
But while the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 

Her royal part rehearsing, 
Overturning her presumptuous plan, 
Up climbs the old usurper — man. 

And she jogs after as she can. 

C. Fanshawe. 



cm 
KUKAL AECHITECTURE. 

There's George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Reginald Shore, 
Three rosy-cheeked schoolboys, the highest not more 

Than the height of a counsellor's bag ; 
To the top of Great Haw did it please them to climb ; 
And there they built up, without mortar or lime, 

A Man on the peak of the crag. 

They built him of stones gathered up as they lay ; 
They built him and christened him all in one day. 

An urchin both vigorous and hale ; 
And so without scruple they called him Ralph Jones. 
Now Ralph is renowned for the length of his bones ; 

The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 

Just half a week after, the wind sallied forth, 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the north, 
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Coming on with a terrible pother, 
From the peak of the crag blew the giant away. 
And what did the schoolboys? — The very next day 

They went and they built up another. 

Some little Fve seen of blind boisterous works 
By Christian disturbers more savage than Turks, 

Spirits busy to do and undo ; 
At remembrance whereof my blood sometimes will flag- 
Then, light-hearted Boys, to the top of the crag ; 

And m build up a giant with you. 

Wordsworth. 
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THE HORNED OWL. 

In the hollow tree in the grey old tower. 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour, 

But at dusk, — he's abroad and well : 
Not a bird of the forest e'er mates with him ; 

All mock him out right by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still and dim 

The boldest will shrink away ; 
O when the night falls, and roosts the fowl. 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl ! 
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And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold, 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 
And with eyes like the shine of the moonshine cold, 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom I 
Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 

As she waits in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings. 

She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 
O, when the moon shines, and the dogs do howl. 
Then, then is the cry of the homed owl I 



Mourn not for the owl nor his gloomy plight ! 
The owl hath his share of good : 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight. 
He is lord in the dark green wood ! 

Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate ; 
They are each unto each a bride — 

Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside I 
So when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing Ho I for the reign of the homed owl I 

We know not alway who are kings by day 

But the king of the night is the bold brown owl ! 

Barrt Cornwall. 
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CV 

LUCY GRAY. 

Oft had I heard of Lticj Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door I 

You yet may spy the fawn at play ; 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

" That, Father ! I will gladly do : 
'Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon ! " 
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At this the father raised his hook, 

And snapped a faggot-band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 

She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide'; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 

They wept— and, turning homeward, cried, 
" Li heaven we all shall meet I " — 

—When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 
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Then downwards from the steep hilFs edge, 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken liawthom hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed ; 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 

And further there were none !— 

—Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind, 

Wordsworth. 
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CVI 

MIDNIGHT. 

'Twas dead of night, when weary bodies close 

Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose ; 

The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 

Nor murmuring tides disturb the gentle floods. 

The stars in silent order moved around, 

And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the ground. 

The flocks and herds, and party-coloured fowl. 

Which haunt the woods, or swim the reedy pool. 

Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay. 

Forgetting the past labours of the day. 

Drydex. 



CVII 

MORNING. 

See, the day begins to break. 

And the light shoots like a streak 

Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold, 

While the morning doth unfold ; 

Now the birds begin to rouse. 

And the squirrel from the boughs 

Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 

The early lark, that erst was mute, 

Carols to the rising day 

Many a note and many a lay. 

Fletcher. 
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CVIII 

SONG. 

Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet birds' throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall we see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live in the sun, 

Reeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Shakespeare. 



cix 

THE CHH^D'S WISH m JUNE. 

Mother, mother, the winds are at play ; 
Prithee let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers aU lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky 
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See liow slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace. 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he ; 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the humdrum grasshopper soundeth near ; 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh I wish I were yonder cloud. 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work no more I should see. 
But rd come and float, dear mother, o'er thee ! 

Mrs. Gilman. 
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CX 

THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Happj insect ! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning's gentle wine ! 

Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill ; 

Thou dost drink, and dance and sing. 

Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants belong to thee. 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice : 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy. 

Nor does thy luxury destroy : 

Thee, country hinds with gladness hear. 

Prophet of the ripened year ! 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But when thou'st drunk, and danced, and simg 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among. 

Sated with thy summer feast 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 

Cowley. 
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CXI 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM. 

A Nightingale that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
B^an to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When looking eagerly around. 
He spied fer off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the Glow-worm by his spark : 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song : 
For 'twas the selfsame Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify, and cheer the night," 
The songster heard this short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my stoiy tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

COWPEK. 
T 2 
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Gxn 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 

Grood-bje, good-bje to Snmmer I 

For Summer's nearly done ; 
The garden smiling &intlj, 

Cool breezes in the son ; 
Onr thrashes now are silent, 

Onr swallows flown away, — 
But Robin's here in coat of brown, 

And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear I 
Robin sings so sweetly 

In the filing of the year. 

Bright yellow, red, and orange. 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes, 

But soon they'll turn to ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough ; 
Its Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 

'Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do ? 

For pinching days are near. 
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The fire-side for the cricket, 

The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night- winds whistle 

And moan all roimd the house, 
The frosty ways like iron, 

The branches plumed with snow, — 
Alas ! in Winter dead and dark, 

Where can poor Kobin go ? 
Hobin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 

His little heart to cheer. 

Allikoham. 

—i 

CXIII 

THE CHH^DREN IN THE WOOD. 

Now ponder well, you parents dear, 

These words which I shall write ; 
A doleful story you shall hear. 

In time brought forth to light. 
A gentleman of good account 

In Norfolk dwelled of late. 
Who did in honour fer surmount 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sick he was, and like to die. 

No help his life could save ; 
His wife by him as sick did lie. 

And hoik possessed one grave. . 
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No love between these two was lost, 

Each was to other kind ; 
In love they lived, in love they died. 

And left two babes behind. 

The one a fine and pretty boy, 

Not passing three years old ; 
The other, a girl more young than he, 

And framed in beauty^s mould. 
The father lefl his little son, 

As plainly doth appear. 
When he to perfect age should come, 

Three hundred pounds a year. 

And to his little daughter Jane, 

Five himdred pounds in gold. 
To be paid down on marriage-day, 

Which might not be controlled : 
But if the children chanced to die 

Ere they to age should come, 
Their uncle should possess their wealth ; 

For so the will did run. 

" Now, brother," said the dying man, 

" Look to my children dear ; 
Be good imto my boy and girl, 

No friends else have they here : 
To God and you I recommend 

My children dear this day ; 
But little while be sure we have 

Within this world to stay. 
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" You must be father and mother both, 

And uncle all in one ; 
God knows what will become of them. 

When I am dead and gone." 
With that bespoke their mother dear, 

" O brother kind," quoth she, 
" You are the man must bring our babes 

To wealth or misery : 

" And if you keep them carefully, 

Then God will you reward ; 
But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deeds regard." 
With lips as cold as any stone, 

They kissed their children small : 
" God bless you both, my children dear :" 

With that their tears did fell. 

These speeches then their brother spake 

To this Bick couple there ; 
" The keeping of your little ones. 

Sweet sister, do not fear : 
Grod never prosper me or mine, 

Nor aught else that I have, 
If I do wrong your children dear 

When you are laid in grave." 

The parents being dead and gone. 

The children home he takes. 
And brings them straight unto his house, 

Where much of them he makes. 
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He liad not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both away. 

He bargained with two ruffians strong, 

Who were of furious mood, 
That they should take these children yoimg 

And slay them in a wood. 
He told his wife an artful tale. 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in £dr London, 

With one that was his friend. 

Away then went those pretty babes, 

Bejoicing at that tide, 
Rejoicing with a merry mind. 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

As they rode on the way, 
To those that should their butchers be, 

And work their lives' decay : 

So that the pretty speech they had. 

Made murder's heart relent ; 
And they that undertook the deed, 

Full sore did now repent. 
Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 

Did vow to do his charge, 
Because the wretch that hired him 

Had paid him very large. 
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The other won't agree thereto, 

So here they fall to strife ; 
With one another they did fight, 

About the children's life : 
And he that was of mildest mood 

Did slay the other there. 
Within an imireqiiented wood ; 

The babes did quake for fear 1 

He took the children by the hand, 

Tears standing in their eye, 
And bade them straightway follow him 

And look ihey did not cry : 
And two long miles he led them on, 

While they for food complain : 
" Stay here," quoth he, " Til bring you bread, 

When I come back again." 

These preity babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more could see the man 

Approaching firom the town : 
Their pretty lips with blackberries, 

Were all besmeared and dyed ; 
And when they saw the darksome night. 

They sat them down and cried. 

Thus wandered these poor innocents, 

Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they died, 

As wanting due relief: 
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No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast piously 

Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yes fearful fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt an hell : 
His barns were fired, his goods consumed. 

His lands were barren made, 
His cattle died within the field, 

And nothing with him stayed. 

And in a voyage to Portugal 

Two of his sons did die ; 
And to conclude, himself was brought 

To want and misery : 
He pawned and mortgaged all his land 

Ere seven years came about ; 
And now at length this wicked act 

Did by these means come out : 

The feUow, that did take in hand 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judged to die ; 

Such was God's blessed will ; 
Who did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been displayed : 
Their imcle having died in gaol. 

Where he for debt was laid. 
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You tliat executors be made, 

And overseers eke 
Of children that be fatherless, 

And infants mild and meek ; 
Take you example by this thing, 

And yield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like misery 

Your wicked minds reqtdte. 

Old Ballad. 



csxiv 
BAKTHRAM'S DIRGE. 

They shot him dead at the Nine- Stone Rig 

Beside the Headless Cross, 
And they left him lying in hia blood. 

Upon title moor and moss. 

They made a f>ier of the broken bough, 
The sauch and the aspen gray. 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day« 

A lady came to that lonely bower. 

And threw her robeJs aside. 
She tore her ling long yellow hair, 

And knelt at Barthram's side. 
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She bathed him in the Lady- Well 

His wound so deep and sair, 
And she plaited a garland for his breast, 

And a garland for his hair. 

They rowed him in a lily sheet, 

And bare him to his earth, 
And the Gray Friars sung the dead man's mass. 

As they passed the Chapel Garth. 

They buried him at the mirk midnight^ 

When the dew feU cold and still, 
When the aspen gray forgot to play. 

And the mist clung to the hiH. 

They dag his grave but a bare foot deep. 
By the edge of the Nine- Stone Bum, 

And they covered him o'er with the heather flower. 
The moss and the Lady-fern. 

A Gray Friar staid upon the grave. 

And sang tiU the morning tide, 
And a friar shall sing for Barthram's soul. 

While the Headless Cross shall bide. 

Old Ballad. 
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CXV 

THE RAVEN AND THE OAK. 

UndemeatH an old oak tree 

There was of swine a huge company, 

That grunted as they crunched the mast ; 

For that was ripe and fell fiill &st : 

Then they trotted away, for the wind it grew high ; 

One acorn they left and no more might ycu spy. 

Next came a Raven that liked not such folly : 

He belonged, they did say, to the witch Melancholy I 

Blacker was he than blackest jet, 

Flew low in the rain and his feathers not wet. 

He picked up the acorn and buried it straight 

By the side of a river both deep and great. 

Where then did the Raven go ? 

He went high and low, 
Over hill, over dale, did the black Raven go. 

Many autumns, many springs 

Travelled he with wandering wings : 

Many summers, many winters — 

I can't tell half his adventures. 

At length he came back, and with him a she. 
And the acorn was grown to a tall oak tree. 
They built them a nest on the topmost bough, 
And young ones they had and were happy enow. 
But soon came a woodman in leathern guise. 
His brow, like a penthouse, hung over his eyes. 
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He'd an axe in bis hand, not a word he spoke, 
But with many a hem I and sturdy stroke, 
At length he brought down the poor Baven's old oak. 
His young ones were killed, for they could not depart, 
And their mother did die of a broken heart. 
The boughs from the trunk the woodman did sever ; 
And they floated it down on the course of the river. 
They sawed it in planks, and its bark they did strip, 
And with this tree and others they made a good ship. 
The ship it was launched ; but in sight of the land 
Such a storm did arise as no ship could withstand. 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in last : 
Eound and round flew the Baven and cawed to the blast, 
He heard the last shriek of the perishing souls — 
See ! seel o'er the topmast the mad water rolls ! 
Eight glad was the Raven, and off he went fleet. 
And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet. 
And he thanked him again and again for this treat. 
They had taken his all, and revenge it was sweet. 

Coleridge. 



ex VI 
CHEVY CHASE. 



God prosper long our noble King, 
Our lives and safeties all ; 

A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall ; 
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To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is iinbom 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take ; 

The chiefest harts in CJhevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
This tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport. 
The English Earl, not fearing that, 

Did to the woods resort. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold ; 

AU chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well in time of need 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 

To chase the fallow-deer : 
On Monday they began to hunt. 

Ere daylight did appear ; 
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And long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 

The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

WeU able to endure ; 
Their backsides all, with special care, 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds run swiftly through the woods, 

The nimble deer to take. 
That with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deer ; 

Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here ; 

" But if I thought he would not come. 

No longer would I stay ;" 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the Earl did say : 

" Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight ; 
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" All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast hj the river Tweed ; " 
" O cease your sport," Earl Percy said, 

" And take your bows with speed : 

" And now with me, my countrymen. 

Your courage forth advance ; 
For never was there champion yet 

In Scotland or in France, 

" That ever did on horseback come, 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear." 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

" Show me," saith he, " whose men you be, 

That hunt so boldly here. 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow-deer ? " 

The man that first did answer make. 

Was noble Percy he ; 
Who said, " We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

u 
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" Yet will we spend our dearest blood, 
Thy chiefest harts to slay." 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say,— 

•* Ere thus will I out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die ! 
J know thee well, an earl thou art ; 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

**But trust me, Percy, pity 'twere. 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men, 

For they have done no ill. 

" Let thou and I the battle try. 

And set our men aside." 
" Accurst be he," Earl Percy said, 

" By whom this is denied." 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

" That e'er my captain fought on foot. 

And I stood looking on. 
" You be two earls," said Witherington, 

" And I a squire alone ; 
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" I'll do the best that do I may, 

While I have power to stand : 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight with heart ^md hand," 

Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their heaits were good and true ; 
At the first fiight of arrows sent, 

Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 

As chieftain stout and good. 
As valiant captain all xmmoved 

The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As leader ware and tried. 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bore down on every side. 

Throughout the English archery 

They dealt full many a wound ; 
But still our valiant Englishmen 

All fii-mly kept their groimd. 

And throwing straight their bows away, . 

They grasped their swords so bright : 
And now sharp blows, a heavy shower, 

On shields and helmets light, 

V 2 
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They closed full fast on every side, 
No slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

O Christ 1 it was a grief to see, 

And likewise for to hear, 
The cries of men lying m their gore, 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might : 

Like lions wild, they laid on loud, 
And made a cruel fight : 

They fought until they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel : 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 

" Yield thee, Lord Percy," Douglas said ; 

" In faith I will thee bring, 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 

By James our Scottisli king ! 

" Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And thus report of thee. 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see." 
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" No, Douglas," quoth Earl Percgr then, 

" Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot, 

That ever yet was bom." 

With that, there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow : 

Who never spake more words than these, 

" Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why, my life is at an end ; 

Lord Percy sees my fall." 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand ; 
And said, '' Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

" O CJhrist I my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure, a more renowned knight 

Mischance could never take." 

A knight among the Scots there was, 

Which saw Earl Douglas die. 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 

Upon the Lord Percy ; 
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Sir Hugh Montgomery wds he called, 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ean fiercelj' .through the fight; 

And past the English archers all. 
Without all dread and fear ; 

And through Earl Percy's body then 
He thrust his hateful spear ; 

With such vehement force and might 

He did his body gore, 
The staff went through the other side 

A large cloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain ; 

An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was slain ; 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a cloth -yard long 

Up to the head drew he : 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
So right the shaft he set, 

The grey goose -wing that was thereon 
In his heart's blood was wet. 
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This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening bell, 

The battle scarce was done4 

With brave Earl Percy, there was slain 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold bar6n : 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 

Both knights of good account, 
Good Sir Balph Baby there was slain, 

Whose prowess did surmoimt. 

For Witherington my heart is sore 

That ever he slain should be, 
For when his legs were hewn in two, 

He knelt and fought on his knee« 

And with Earl Douglas, thete was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery. 
Sir Charles Murray, that froni the field 

One foot would never flee* 

Sir Charles Murray, of Katclifif, too, 

His sister's son was he ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Yet saved could not be# 
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And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

Did with Earl Douglas die : 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

Scarce fiftj-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three ; 

The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did maAy widows come. 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple gore, 
They bare with them away ; 

They kissed them dead a thousand times, 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

" Oh heavy news," King James did say, 

" Scotland can witness be, 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he." 



^ 
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Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy Chase : 

" Now God be with him," said our king, 

" Since it will no better be ; 
I trust I have, within my realm, 

Five hundred as good as he : 

" Yet shall not Scots nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take : 
I'll be revenged on them all, 

For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

This vow full well the king performed 

After, at Humbledown ; 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown : 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many hundreds die : 
Thus ending the hunting of Chevy Chase, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save our king, and bless this land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 

Old Ballad, 
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CXVIl 

THE COMBAT OF FITZ-JAMES AND 
RODERICK DHU. 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain. 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed ; 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw. 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield ; 
He practised every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While, less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon sword drank blood ; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed, 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rock, or castle roof, 
Against the winter shower is proof. 
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The foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage, by steady skill ; 

Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 

Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand^ 

And, backwards borne upon the lea, 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

" Now, yield thee, or, by Him who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade 1 '* 

" Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recreant yield who fears to die." 

Like, adder darting from his coil. 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 

Like mountain cat who guards her young, 

Full at Fitz- James's throat he sprung. 

Received, but recked not of a wound. 

And locked his arms his foeman round— 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own 1 

No maiden's hand is roimd thee thrown ! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 

Through bars of brass and trijJe steel I — 

They tug, they strain ! — down, down, they go. 

The Gael above, Fitz- James below. 

The Chieftain's gripe his throat compressed, 

His knee was planted in his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw. 

Across his brow his hand he drew. 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! — • 

— But hate and fury ill supplied 

The stream of life's exhausted tide, 
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And all too late tlie advantage camCy 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye, 
Down came the blow I but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The faintitg Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz- James arose. 

Sir W. Scott. 

f — 

CXVIII 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever were still. 
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And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 
But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail, 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet imblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Lord Byron. 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

'Twas Pentecost, the feast of gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness, 
Thus began the king and spake : 
" So from the halls 
Of ancient Hof burg's walls, 
A luxuriant spring shall break." 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 
Wave the crimson banners proudly, 
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From balcony the king looks on ; 

In the play of spears, 

Fell all the cavaliers, 
Before the monarch's stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight. 

Bode at last a sable Knight. 

** Sir Knight I your name and scutcheon, say 1 " 
" Should I speak it here. 
Ye would stand aghast with fear ; 

Tm a Prince of mighty sway ! " 

When he rode into the lists. 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 

And the castle 'gan to rock. 

At the first blow, 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 
Hardly rises from the shocks. 

Pipe and viol call the dancers, 
Torch-light through the high halls glances ; 
Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 

Doth ask the maiden's hand, 
Doth with her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark, 
Danced a measure weird and dark, 
Coldly clasped her limbs around. 

From breast and hair 

Down fall from her the fair 
Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 
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To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame. — 
'Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 

With mournful mind 

The ancient King reclined, 
Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 

But the guest a beaker took : 

" Golden wine will make you whole I " 

The children drank. 

Gave many a courteous thank ; 
" O that draught was very cool ! " 

Each the father's breast embraces. 
Son and daughter ; and their faces 
Colourless grow utterly. 

Whichever way 

Looks the fear- struck father gray, 
He beholds his children die. 

" Woe I the blessed children both 

Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

Take me too, the joyless father ! " 
Spake the grim Guest, 
From his hoUow, cavernous breast : 

" Roses in the spring I gather ! " 

Longfellow {from the German of Uhland), 
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cxx 

THE HERMIT. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The mops his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he pacHsed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose ; 

That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey, 

This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway : 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And all the tenour of his soul is lost : 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 

Calm nature's image on its wateiy breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 

And skies beneath with answering colours glow ; 

But if a stone the gentle scene divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side. 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 
To find if books, or swains, report it right ; 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew,) 
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He quits his cell ; the pilgrim staff he bore, 
And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then with the rising sun, a journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But when the southern sun had warmed the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way; 
His raiment decent, his complexion &ir, 
And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair. 
Then near approaching, " Father, hail ! " he cried, 
" And hail, my son," the reverend sire replied. 
Words followed words, from question answer flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the ]*oad ; 
Till each with other pleased, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart : 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now simk the sun ; the closing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 

Nature in silence bid the world repose : 

When near the road a stately palace rose : 

There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass, 

Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides of grass. 

It chanced the noble master of the dome. 

Still made his house the wandering stranger's home: 

Yet still the kindness, fi*om a thirst of praise, 

Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

X 
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The pair arrive: the liveried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep sank in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length *tis mom, and at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call, 
An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then pleased and thankful, from the porch they go. 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe ; 
His cup was vanished; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 

Glistening and basking in the summer ray. 

Disordered stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear • 

So seemed the sire ; when far upon the road. 

The shining spoil, his wily partner showed. 

He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart. 

And much he wished, but durst not ask to part : 

Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hail3. 

That generous actions meet a base reward. 



"\ 
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While ih.ua they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground, 
And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser's heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mixed with showers began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 
At length some pity wann'd the master's breast, 
('Twas then his threshold first received a guest,) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 
And natiu-e's fervour through their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With still remark the pondering hermit viewed 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; 

X 2 
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And why should sach (within himself he cried) 
Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside? 
But what new marks of wonder soon took place 
In every settling feature of his &ce t 
When from his rest the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord owned before. 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soid I 

But now the clouds in airy tumult flj. 

The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 

And glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 

The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 

And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

Wliile hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of imcertain thought ; 
His partner's acts without their cause appear, 
'Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky ; 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie. 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 
It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue kind. 
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Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bless the mansion^ and the master greet : 
Their greeting £iir bestowed, with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

*' Without a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To Him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer/' 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread. 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed. 
When the grave household roimd his hall repair 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world renewed by calm repose 
Was strong for toil, the dappled mom arose : 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle where an infant slept. 
And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O strange return I grew black, and gasped, and died. 
Horror of horrors 1 what ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when the &ct was done ? 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies, but trembling fiiils to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplexed with roads, a servant showed the way : 
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A mer crossed the path ; the pussagc b*er 
Was nice to find ; the senrant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge snppliedf 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and llmiBt liim in; 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head, 
Then flashing turns, and sinks amoDg the dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflames the other's ejea, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly criea, 
" Detested wretch I " — but scarce his speech began^ 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man : 
His youthful &ce grew more serenely sweet; 
His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through puzpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display, 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise in secret chains his words suspends. 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of music ravished as he spoke.) 

" Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice miknown. 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne: 
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These charms, su<icess in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down, to cahn thy mind ; 
For this, commissioned, I forsook the sky. 
Nay, cease to kneel — thy feUow servant I. 

" Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

" The Maker justly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The power exerts his attributes on high. 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

" What strange events can strike with more surprise 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet taught by these, confess th' Almighty just. 
And where you can't imriddle, learn to triLst ! 

" The great, vain man, who fered on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

" The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in duty to the wandering poor 5 
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With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Ck)nscions of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And loose from dross, the silyer runs below. 

" Long had our pious fidend in virtue trod, 

But now the child half- weaned his heart from God ; 

(Child of his age,) for him he lived in pain, 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage nm ? 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seem'd to go, 

(And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow.) 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

** But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that Mse servant sped in safety back ! 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 
And what a f\md of charity would fail I 

" Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign and sin no more." 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
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Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
The fieiy pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed, and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
" Lord 1 as in heaven, on earth thy will be done ! " 
Then gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety and peace. 

Parnell. 



cxxi 
THE BLIND BOY. 

say what is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy ; 

What are the blessings of the sight, 
O tell your poor blind boy I 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright; 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 

Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myself I make 
Whene'er I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me 'twere always day. 



nu THE child's first grief. 

Witli heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my helpless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy, 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 



C!oLLET Gibber. 



CXXIl 

THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 



" Oh, caU my brother back to me ! 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and be 

Where is my brother gone ? 

" The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's track ; 

I care not now to chase its fligh 
Oh, call my brother back 1 



" The flowers run wild — the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh, call him back to me I " 



\ 
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" He would not hear thy voice, fair child I 

He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-tide smiled, 

On earth no more thou'lt see, 

" A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such imto him was given ; 
Go — thou must play alone, my boy 1 

Thy brother is in heaven." 

" And has he left his birds and flowers ; 

And must I call in vain 7 
And through the long long summer hours, 

Will he not come again ? 

" And by the brook and in the glade 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh, while my brother with me played. 

Would I had loved him more 1 " 

F. Hemans. 



CXXIIl 

TO A CHH^D IN SICKNESS. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee. 

My little patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 

Smooths off the day's annoy. 



i 



816 TO A CHILD IN SICKNESS. 

I sit me down and tihink 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sadden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness. 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart in pain and weakness, 

Of fiincied faults afraid ; 
The little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows IVe had, severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 
And calmly midst my dear ones 

Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 

And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah, first-bom of thy mother 

When life and hope were new. 
Kind playmate of thy brother. 

Thy sister, father, too : 
My light where 'er I go. 

My bird when prison boimd. 
My hand-in-hand companion, — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 
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To say " lie has departed, 

Ills voice, his facje is gone ! " 
To feel impatient-hearted 

Yet feel we must bear on I 
Ah, I could not endure 

To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 

That it will not be so. 

Yes ; still he's fixed and sleeping I 

This silence, too, the while — 
Its very hush and creeping 

Seem whispering us a smile. 
Something divine and dim 

Seems going by mine ear 

Like parting wings of Seraphim 

Who say, " WeVe finished here." 

L. Hunt. 



cxxiv 
THE SPANISH CHAPEL. 

I made a motmtain-brook my guide 
Through a wild Spanish glen. 

And wandered on its grassy side, 
Far fi:om the homes of men. 

It lured me with a singing tone 
And many a sunny glance, 

To a green spot of beauty lone, 
A haunt for old romance. 



1 



%IS 9HB SPANISH CHAPEL; 

A dim and deeply bosomed grove 

Of many an aged tree. 
Such as the Hhadowy violetB loye. 

The &wn and forest-bee. 

The darkness of the chestnnt-boii^^ 

There on the waters lay, 
The bright stream reverently below 

Checked its exalting play ; 

And bore a music all subdued, 

And led a siLveiy sheen 
On through ihe breathing solitude 

Of that rich leafy scene. 

For something viewlessly aroimd 
Of solemn influence dwelt, 

In the soft gloom and whispery sound, 
Not to be told but felt ; 

While, sending forth a quiet gleam 

Across the wood's repose, 
And o'er the twilight of the stream, 

A lowly chapel rose. 

A pathway to that still retreat 
Through many a myrtle woimd, 

And there a sight — how strangely sweet I 
My steps in wonder bound. 
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For on a brilliant bed of flowers, 

Even at the threshold made, 
As if to sleep through sultry hours, 

A young lair child was laid. 

To sleep ? — Oh I ne'er, on childhood's eye 

And silken lashes pressed, 
Did the warm living slumber lie 

With such a weight of rest ! 

Yet still a tender crimson glow 

Its cheek's pure marble dyed — 
'Twas but the light's faint streaming flow 

Through roses heaped beside. 

I stooped — ^the smooth round arm was chill. 

The soft lip's breath was fled, 
And the bright ringlets hung so still — 

The lovely child was dead ! 

" Alas ! " I cried, " fair faded thing ! 

Thou hast wrung bitter tears, 
And thou hast left a woe, to cling 

Round yearning hearts for years ! " 

But then a voice came sweet and low — 

I turned, and near me sate 
A woman with a mourner's brow, 

Pale, yet not desolate. 



8S0 A ITNERAL HTMN. 

And in her still, clear, matron iaoei 

All solemnly serene, 
A shadowed image I could trace 

Of that young slumberer^s mien. 

" Stranger ! thou pitiest me,'* elie said 

With lips that faintly smiled, 
" As here I watch beside my dead, 

My &ir and precious child. 

" But know, the time-worn heart may be 

By pangs in this world riven. 
Keener than theirs who yield, like me. 

An angel thus to heaven 1 ** 

F. Hemans. 



cxxv 
A FUNERAL HYMN. 

He left his home with a bounding heart. 

For the world it was all before him ; 

And felt it scarce a pain to part 

Such bright sunbeams came o'er him. 

He turned him to visions of ftiture years ; 

The rainbow's hues were round them — 

And a father's bodiigs, a mother's tears. 

Might not weigh with the hopes that crowned them. 
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That mother's cheek is far paler now 
Than when she last caressed him — 
There's an added gloom on that father's brow 
Since the hour when last he blessed him. 
Oh I that all human hopes should prove 
Like the flowers that will fade to-morrow — 
And the cankering visions of anxious love 
Ever end in ruth and sorrow ! 

He left his home with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming : 
With a spirit as free as the vernal gale 
Or the pennon above him streaming. 
He hath reached his goal — by a distant wave 
'Neath a sultiy sun they've laid him — 
And stranger forms bent o'er his grave 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 

He should have died in his own loved land 
With friends and kinsfolk near him ; 
Not have withered thus on a foreign strand 
With no thought, save heaven, to cheer him. 
But what recks it now ? is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild waves swept him, 
Than if home's green turf his grave had bound, 
And the hearts he loved had wept him ? 

Then why repine ? Can he feel the rays 
That a pestilent sim sheds o'er him ? 
Or share the grief that may cloud the days 
Of the friends who now deplore him ? 

T 
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No — his bark 's at anchor, its Baik are fhriiedy 
It hath 'scaped the storm's deep chiding— 
And, safe from the buffeting vayes of the world 
In a haven of peace is riding. 

AiiABio Watts. 



GXXYI 

THE MITBDEBED TRAVELLER. 

When spring to woods and wastes aroond 
Brought bloom and joy againi 

The murdered trayeller's bones were found 
Far down a narrow glen ; 

The ihigrant birch above him hung . 

Her tassels in the ekj : 
And many a vernal blossom sprung, 

And nodded careless by. 

The red -bird warbled as he wrought 

His hanging nest overhead ; 
And, fearless, near the &,tal spot 

Her yoimg the partridge led. 

But there was weeping far away : 

And gentle eyes, for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 

Grew sorrowful and dim. 
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They little knew, who loved him so, 

The fearful death he met 
When shouting o'er the desert snow 

Unarmed and hard beset — 

Nor how, when round the frosty pole 

The northern dawn was red. 
The mountain cat and wild wolf stole 

To banquet on the dead ; — 

Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 

They dressed the hasty bier ; 
And marked his grave with nameless stones 

Unmoistened by a tear. 

But how long they looked, and feared, and wept, 

Within his distant home; 
And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
. For joy that he was come 1 

So long they looked, but never spied 

His welcome step again ; — 
Nor knew the fearful death he died, 

Far down that narrow glen. 

CuLLEN Bryant. 



t2 
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CXXVII 

THE MOTHER'S JEWELS. 

In schools of wisdom all the day was spent, 

His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts that dwelled upon his wife 

And two fair children which adorned his life 

She meeting at the threshold, led him in : 

" Ever rejoicing at yoiu: wished return, 

Yet do I most so now — for since the morn 

I have been much perplexed and sorely tried I 

Upon a point which you shall now decide. 

" Some years ago, a friend into my care 
Some jewels gave, rich, precious gems they were, 
And, having given them to my care, this friend 
Did after neither come for them nor send ; 
But left; them in my keeping for so long. 
That now it seems to me almost a wrong, 
That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 
And take the jewels that he left away. 
What think you ? shall I freely yield them back 
And witliout murmuring — so henceforth to lack 
Those gems myself which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine for ever — mine in fee." 

*' What question can there be ? your own true heart, 
Must sure inform you of the only part ;'— 
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That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
And must be yielded without discontent, 
And surely, we can find in this no wrong 
That it was left us to enjoy so long." 

" Good is the word," she answered, " may we now, 

And evermore that it is good allow," 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led : 

And there she showed him stretched upon one bed 

Two children pale — and he the jewels knew 

Which God had lent him, and resumed anew. 

R. C. Trench. 
♦ 

CXXVIII 

STANZAS. 

Some murmur, when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue : 
And some with thankful love are filled 

If but one streak of light. 
One ray of God's good mercy, gild 

The darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied : 
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And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has, in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made. 

B. C. Trench. 



cxxix 
THE BETTER LAND. 

'' I hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother I oh, where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance thro' the myrtle boughs? " 
" Not there, not there, my child I " 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fi^grant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 
" Not there, not there, my child 1 " 

" Is it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold, 
WI ere the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
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And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ; 
Is it there, sweet mother I that better land ? " 
" Not there, not there, my child I 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy? 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there : 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child 1 " 

F. Hemans. 

♦ — 

cxxx 
THE SERENADE. 

" What sounds so sweet awake me ? 
What fills me with delight ? 
Oh, mother, look I who sings thus 
So sweetly through the night ? " 

" I hear not child, I see not — 
Oh sleep thou softly on ! 
Comes now to serenade thee 
Thou poor sick maiden, none I " 

" It is not earthly music 
That gives me such delight — 
I hear the angels call me — 
Oh ! mother dear, good night I " 

From the German of JJhland. 
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CXXXI 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free I 
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Tlie ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home 1 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst the pilgrim band; — 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? — 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine I 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God ! 

F. Hemans. 
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GZZXIl 

THE SEVEN SISTERS; OR THE SOLITDDB OF 

BINNORIE. 

Seren daughters had Lord Archibald, 

All childieii of one mother : 

You could not say in one short day 

What lore they bore each other. 

A garland, of seven lilies, wrong^ 1 

Seven Sisters that together dwell ; 

But he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

Their &lher took of them no ihou^t. 

He loved the wars so welL 

Sing mournfully, oh I moumfblly, 

The solitude of Binnorie 1 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind, 

And from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a Rover brave 

To Binnorie is steering ; 

Eight onward to the Scottish strand 

The gallant ship is borne ; 

The warriors leap upon the land. 

And hark I the Leader of the band 

Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully. 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 
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Beside a grotto of their own, 
With boughs above them closing, 
The Seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fewns reposing. 
But now upstarting with affright 
At noise of man and steed, 
Away they fly to left, to right — 
Of your &ir household, Father-Knight, 
Methinks you take small heed ! 
Sing, mournfully, oh I mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie I 



Away the seven fair Campbells fly, 

And over hill and hollow. 

With menace proud, and insult loud, 

The youthful Rovers follow. 

Cried they, " Your Father loves to roam : 

Enough for him to find 

The empty house when he comes home ; 

For us your yellow ringlets comb, 

For us be fkir and kind I " 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 



Some close behind, some side by side, 
Like clouds in stormy weather ; 
They run, and cry, " Nay let us die. 
And let us die together." 
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A lake was near ; the shore was steep ; 

There never foot had been ; 

Thej ran, and with a desperate leap 

Together plunged into the deep. 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

The stream that flows out of the lake. 
As through the glen it rambles, 
Eepeats a moan o'er moss and stone, 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seven little Islands, green and bare, 
Have risen from out the deep: 
The fishers say, those sisters &ir. 
By fairies all are buried there. 
And there together sleep. 
Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
The solitude of Binnorie I 

Wordsworth. 



CXXXIII 

THE Cro'S DEATH-BED. 

It was an hour of grief and fear 

Within Valencia's walls, 
When the blue spring-heaven lay still and clear 

Above her marble halls. 
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There were pale cheeks and troubled eyes, 

And steps of hurrying feet, 
Where the Zambra's notes were wont to rise, 

Along the sunny street — 

It was an hour of fear and grief 

On bright Valencia's shore, 
For death was busy with her chie^ 

The noble Campeador. 

The Moor king's barks were on the deep, 

With sounds and signs of war ; 
But the Cid was passing to his sleep, 

In the silent Alcazar. 

No moan was heard through the towers of state, 

No weeper's aspect seen. 
But by the couch Ximena sate. 

With pale yet steadfast mien. 

Stillness was round the leader's bed. 

Warriors stood mournful nigh. 
And banners o'er his glorious head 

Were drooping heavily. 

And feeble grew the conquering hand, 

And cold the valiant breast ; 
He had fought the battles of the land, 

And his hour was come to rest. 
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What said the rokr of ihe field? 

— His Toice is fidnt and low, 
The breeze that oreeps o*er hia lance and ihidd 

Halih louder accents now. 

'^Baise ye no cry, and let no moan 

Be made when I depart ; 
The Moor must hear no dirge*a tone \ 

Be ye of mighty heart 1 

'' Let the cymbal-clash and the trmnpet-rtrain 
From yonr walls ring &r and dunll; 

And fear ye not, for the saints of l^Nun 
Shall grant you yictory stilL 

^' And gird my form with mail-array. 

And set me on my steed ! 
So go ye forth on your funeral-way, 

And Grod shall give you speed. 

" Go with the dead in the front of war, 
All armed with sword and helm, 

And march by the camp of King Bucar, 
For the good Castilian realm, 

" And let me slumber in the soil 

Which gave my fethers birth ; 
I have closed my day of battle-toil, 

And my course is done on earth." 
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— Now wave, ye glorious banners 1 wave 

Through the lattice a wind sweeps by, 
And the arms, o'er the death-bed of the brave, 

Send forth a hollow sigh. 

Now wave, ye banners of many a fight ! 

As the fresh wind o'er you sweeps. 
The wind and the banners &.11 hushed as night : 

The Campeador — he sleeps I 

Sound the battle-hom on the breeze of mom, 

And swell out the trumpet's blast. 
Till the notes prevail o'er the voice of wail, 

For the noble Cid hath passed ! 

F. Hemans. 



cxxxrv 
THE CID'S FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

The Moor had beleaguered Valencia's towers, 
And lances gleamed up through her citron bowers, 
And the tents of the desert had girt her plain, 
And camels were trampling the vines of Spain ; 
For the Cid was gone to rest. 

There were men from the wilds where the death-wind sweeps. 
There were spears from hills where the lion sleeps. 
There were bows from sands where the ostrich iims ; 
For the shrill horn of Afric had caUed her sons 
To the battles of the West. 
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The midniglit bell, o'er the dim wetm heard 
Like the roar of waters, the air hath stbnred ; 
The stars were shining o'er tower and WBTe, 
And the camp laj hashed as a wizard's oaye : 
But the Christians woke that night. 

They reared the Cid on his barbed steed. 
Like a warrior mailed fiir the hour of need, 
And they fixed the sword in the cold right hand 
Which had fought so well for his others' land, 
And the shield from his neck hung bright. 

There was arming heard in Yalenda's halls, 
There was vigil kept on the rampart walls ; 
Stars had not &ded nor clouds turned red, 
When the knights had girded the noble dead, 
And the burial train moved out. 

With a measured pace, as the pace of one, 
Was the still death-march of the host begun ; 
With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 
Like a lion's tread on the burning sands ; 
And they gave no battle-shout. 

When the first went forth, it was midnight deep. 
In heaven was the moon, in the camp was sleep ; 
When the last through the city's gates had gone. 
O'er tent and rampart the bright day shone, 
With a sun-burst firom the sea. 
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There were knights five hundred went armed before, 
And Bermudez the Cid's green standard bore ; 
To its last fair field, with the break of mom, 
Was the glorious banner in silence borne, 
On the glad wind streaming free. 

And the Campeador came stately then. 
Like a leader circled with steel-clad men ; 
The helmet was down o'er the &c^ of the dead, 
But his steed went proud, by a warrior led. 
For he knew that the Cid was there. 

He was there, the Cid, with his own good sword, 
And Ximena following her noble Lord ; 
Her eye was solemn, her step was slow, 
But there rose not a sound of war or woe. 
Not a whisper on the air. 

The halls in Valencia were still and lone. 
The churches were empty, the masses done, 
There was not a voice through the wide streets fiir, 
Nor a footfall heard in the Alcazar ; 
So the burial-train moved out. 

With a measured pace, as the pace of one. 
Was the still death-march of the host begun ; 
With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 
Like a lion's tread on the burning sands ; 
And they gave no battle-shout. 
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But the deep luDs peiled.with a erj eve loiig» 
When the Ghiistums bunt an die Ptejnim tiiraig; 
WIA a Hodden fleeh (^the lanoe end qpev, 
And a dieige <^the war-steed in fiill oeraer; 
It was Ahrar Fanes came 1 

He that was wrapt with no fbnenl dbrond, 
Had passed before Hke a thieatening elood ; 
And &e storm mahed down on the tented plain. 
And the Archer-Qoeen, with her band% lij dain; 
For the Gid upheld his &me. 

Then the terror foil on the King Bocar, 
And the Libyan kings who had j<Hned his war ; 
And their hearts grew heavy, and died away. 
And their hands oonld not wield an nimapy. 
For the dreadful things ^ej sow I 

For it seemed where Minaya his onset made, 
There were seventy thousand knights arrayed. 
All white as the snow on Neveda^s steep, 
And they came like the foam of a roaring deep ; 
— Twas a sight of fear and awe ! 

And the crested form of a warrior tall. 
With a sword of fire, went before them all ; 
With a sword of fire and a banner pale, 
And a blood-red cross on his shadowy mail ; 
He rode in the battle's van 1 
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There was fear in the path of his dim white horse, 
There was death in the giant warrior's course ! 
Where his banner streamed with its ghostly light, 
Where his sword blazed out, there was hurrying flight, 
For it seemed not the sword of man ! 

The field and the river grew darkly red^ 
As the kings and leaders of Afric fled ; 
There was work for the men of the Cid that day ! 
They were weary at eve, when they ceased to slay, 
As reapers whose task is done. 

The kings and the leaders of Afric fled ; 
The sails of their galleys in haste were spread ; 
But the sea had its share of the Pa3nQim slain. 
And the bow of the desert was broke in Spain ; 
— So the Cid to his grave passed on I 

F. Hemans. 



cxxxv 
COLIN AND LUCY. 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 

Bright Lucy was the grace : 
Nor e'er did Liffey's limpid stream 

Reflect so fair a fiice. 
Till luckless love and pining care 

Impaired her rosy hue, 
Her coral lips and damask cheeks, 

And eyes of glossy blue. 
z 2 
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Three timeB, all In the dettd of m^t, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
And shrieking at her window thrioe, 

A raven flapped his wing. 
Too well tiie lore-lorn maiden knew 

The solemn boding sound. 
And thns in dying words bcMspoke 

The riigins weeping ronnd: 

" I hear a ycice yon cannot hear. 

Which says I mnst not stay ; 
I see a hand yon cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 
By a fiJse heart and broken tows, 

In early youth I die : 
Am I to blame because his bride 

Is thrice as rich as 1 7 

" Ah Colin I give not her ihy vo^s, 

Vows due to me alone ; 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 

Nor think him all thy own. 
To-morrow in the church to wed. 

Impatient both prepare ; 
But know, fond maid, and know, Mae man, 

That Lucy will be there I 

" Then bear my corse, ye comrades bear, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding trim so gay, 
I in my winding sheet." 
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She spoke, she died 1 — ^her corse was borne 

The bridegroom blithe to meet — 
He in his wedding trim so gay, 

She in her winding sheet. 

Then what were perjured Colin's thoughts, 

How were those nuptials kept? 
The bridemen flocked round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept. 
Compassion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell; 
The damps of death bedewed his brows, 

He shook, he groaned, he fell. 

From the vain bride, (ah bride no more !) 

The varying crimson fled ; 
When stretched before her rival's corse, 

She saw her husband dead. 
He to his Lucy's new-made grave, 

Convey'd by trembling swains, 
One mould with her, beneath one sod. 

For ever now remains. 

TiCKELL. 



cxxxvi 
THE WITCHES' MEETING. 

1st Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain I 

2nd Witch, When the hurly-burley's done, 
When the battle's lost or won : 
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Srd Witch. That will be ere set of ison. 

l8t Witch. Where ihe place ? 

2nd Witch. Upon the heath ; 

Srd Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

1st Witch. I come Grimalkin I 

AIL Paddock calls : — anon- 

Fair is foul, and foul is &ir; 
Hover throngh the fog and filtih j air 

THE CHAEM. 

l8t Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed, 

2nd Witch. Thrice : and once the hedgehog whined. 

Srd Witch. Harpier cries : — *Tis time, 'tis time : 

Ist Witch. Bound about this caldron go : 
In the poisoned entrailB throw. 
Toad, that under the cold stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i* the charmed pot t 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire bum, and, caldron, bubble. 

2nd Witch, Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the caldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

AIL Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire burn, and, caldron, bubble. 
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S)d Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ; 

Witch's mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravined salt sea shark; 

Eoot of hemlock, digged i' the dark ; 

Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse ; 

Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips ; 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 

For the ingredients of our caldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire bum, and, caldron, bubble. 
2nd Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Shakespeare. 

4 

CXXXVII 

FAIR HELEN. 

I wish I Were where Helen hes ; 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconnell lea ! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms loved Helen dropt. 
And died to succour me I 

think na but my heart was sair 

When my love dropped down and spak nae mair ! 

1 laid her down wi mickle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 
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As I went down the water-side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell lea ; 

I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hackled him in pieces sma', 
I hack'ed him in pieces sma'. 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare I 
I'll make a garkmd of thy hair 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies I 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, " Haste and come to me ! " 

Helen fair 1 O Helen chaste I 
If I were with thee I were blest. 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen's arms lying. 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 
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I wish I were where Helen lies : 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies, 
Since my love died for me. 



Old Ballad. 



CXXXVIII 

GINEVRA. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 

The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 

The yoimg Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Her plajrmate from his birth, and her first love. 

She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundreth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached deconun ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the Bridal feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride was wanting there, 
Nor was she to be found I Her Father cried, 
" Tis but to make a trial of our love." 
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And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread.— 
*Twa8 but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and fijdng still, 
Her ivory-tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not I — 

Weaiy of his life 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived ; and long was to be seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot. 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

'Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 

By one as yoimg, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

" Why not remDve it from its lurking place ? " 

'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 

It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton. 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald Stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perished — save a nuptial ring. 

And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
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Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
* Ginevra.'— There then had she found a gravt I 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever I 

EOGERS. 



CXXXIX 

THE ERL KING. 

Who is it that rides through the forest so fast, 

While night frowns around him, while shrill roars the blast ! 

The father, who holds his young son in his arm. 

And close in his mantle has wrapped him up warm. 

— " Why trembles my darling ? why shrinks he with fear ? " — 
— " Oh, father ! my father 1 the Erl-King is near I 
" The Erl-King, with his crown and his beard long and white ! ** 
— " Oh I your eyes are deceived by the vapours of night." — 

— " Come, baby, sweet baby, with me go away I 
" Fine clothes you shall wear, we will play a fine play ; 
" Fine flowers are growing, white, scarlet, and blue, 
" On the banks of yon river, and all are for you." — 

— " Oh I father ! my father 1 and dost thou not hear, 

" What words the Erl-King whispers low in mine ear? " — 

— " Now hush thee, my darling, thy terrors appease ; 

" Thou hear'st 'mid the branches, where murmurs the breeze." 
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— *' Oh ! bab^, tweet baby, with me go swaj 1 
** My daughter shall nttne 70a, ao fiur and ao gaj; 
'' My daughter, in purple and gold who ia dreM^d, 
'* Shall tend yon, and kisB you, and ting yoU toresfcl " 

— " Oh 1 &ther 1 my &ther I and doat ihoa nofc aee 
*' The Erl-King and his daughter are waiting for me ! ** 
-.*< Oh 1 shame thee, my darling, 'tis fear makes thee blind, 
'^ Thon see'st the dark willows which ware in the wind.** — 



— " I love thee I I doat on thy &oe ao divine ! 
** I most and will have thee, and force makes thee mine ! ''— 
— ''My&ther! my&iher! oh I hold me now fiut ! 
He polls me I he hurts, and will hare me at last ! **— 



(( 



The father he trembled, he doubled his speed ; 

O'er hills and through forests he i^mrred his black steed ; 

But when he arrived at his own castle door. 

Life throbbed in the sweet baby's bosom no more. 

{From the Oerman ofOoethe.) 



CXL 

THE WAKENING. 



How many thousands are wakening now I 
Some to the songs from the forest bough, 
To the rustling of leaves at the lattice-pane. 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. 
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And some, far out on the deep mid-sea, 
To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ship's tall side. 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 

And some — oh, well may their hearts rejoice ! — - 
To the gentle sound of a mother's voice ; 
Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 
When from the board and the hearth 'tis gone. 

And some, in the camp, to the bugle's breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath ; 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun. 
Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 

And some, in the gloomy convict cell, 

To the duU deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die. 

When the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 

And some to the peal of the hunter's horn, 
And some to the din from the city borne, 
And some to the rolling of torrent-floods. 
Far midst old mountains and solemn woods. 

So are we roused on this chequered earth : 
Each imto light hath a daily birth ; 
Though feariul or joyous, though sad or sweet. 
Are the voices which first our upspringing meet. 
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But one must the sound be, and one the caU 
Which from the dust shall awaken us all : 
One ! — ^but to severed and distant dooms ; 
How shall the sleepers arise from the tombs? 

F. Hemans. 
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THE DYING INFANT. 

Sleep, little baby ! sleep ! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother's breast, 
Henceforth shall be thy rest. 
But with the quiet dead. 

Yes — with the quiet dead. 
Baby, thy rest shall be 1 
Oh I many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee. 



Flee, little tender nursling I 

Flee to thy grassy nest ; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 
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Peace I peace 1 The little bosom 

Labours with shortening breath :— 
Peace I peace I That tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh I — 

Those are the damps of death, 

IVe seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all health and glee ; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby, thou seem'st to me ! 

Thine upturned eyes glazed over, 

Like harebells wet with dew ; 
Already veiled and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 

Their pupils darkly blue. 

Thy little mouth half open — 

Thy soft lip quivering, 
As if, like summer air 
Ruffling the rose leaves, there 
Thy soul was fluttering. 

Mount up, immortal essence I 

Young spirit, haste, depart I — 
And is this death ? — ^Dread thing ! — 
If such thy visiting. 

How beautiful thou art I 

Bowles. 
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GXLII 
FIDELE. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta'en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o* the great, 
Thou art past the 1yrant*s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thimder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan : 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Shakespeare. 
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GREEK ISLANDER'S SONG OF EXILE. 

Where is the se^ ? I languish here — 

Where is my own blue sea ? 
With aU its barks in fleet career, 

And flags and breezes free ? 

I miss that voice of waves which first 

Awoke my childhood's glee ; 
The measured chime, the thimdering burst — 

Where is my own blue sea ? 

Oh, rich your myrtle's breath may rise, 

Soft, soft your winds may be ; 
Yet my sick heart within me dies — 

Where is my own blue sea ? 

I hear the shepherd's mountain note, 

I hear the whispering tree ; 
The echoes of my soul are mute — 

Where is my own blue sea ? 

F. Hemans. 
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CZLIY 

VIOLETS. 

Under the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little yiolets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft momy beds. 

Sweet as the roses, and blue as the skj, 
Down there do the dear little yiolets lie ; 
Hiding their heads where thej scarce may be seen, 
B7 the leayes you may know where the yiolet hath been. 

Moultrie. 



CXLV 

SONGS OF BIRDS. 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
't is the ravished nightingale. 
" Jug* jiig» j^g> J^g> tereu," she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick song I who is 't now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
Now at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings. 
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Haxk, hark, with what a pretty throat, 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ; 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 
Cuckoo to welcome in the spring ! 
Cuckoo to welcome in the spring I 

Lyly. 
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LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 

My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food. 
My horse is weary of his stall. 
And I am sick of captive thrall. 
I wish I were as I have been. 
Hunting the hart in forests green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free. 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime. 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl. 
Inch after inch along the wall. 
The lark was wont my matins ring. 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a haU of joy for me. 

AA 2 
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No more at dawning mom I riae. 
And sun mjadf in £llen*B eyea, 
Driye the fleet deer the Ibreiit thicngh, 
And homeward wend with erening dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meety 
And lay mj trophies at her feet, 
While fled the eve on wing of glee, — 
That life is lost to lore and me ! 

Sib W. Soott. 



CXLVII 

POOR DOG TRAT- 

On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
Oh I remember your Sheelah when fer, far away : 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind to be sure, 
And he constantly loved me although I was poor; 
When the sour-looking folk sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 
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When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 
And he licked me for*kindness — my old dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day. 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can 1 find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 

Campbell. 

♦ — 

CXLVIII 

THE FAHIY QUEEN'S LULLABY. 

Ye spotted snakes with double tongue. 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts, and blind- worms, do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. 

Philomel with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, loilla, lullaby I 

Never harm, nor spell, nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh I 

So good-night, with lullaby. 



'^ 
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Weaving apiders, come not here ; 

Hence you long-legged spinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; luUa, lulla, lullaby ! 

Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh I 

So good-night with lullaby. 



Shakespeare. 



CXLIX 

HELVELLYN. 

I climbed the dark brow of the mighty HelveUyn, 

Lakes, and moim tains beneath me, gleamed misty and wide ; 

All was still, save by fits when the eagle was yelling. 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden-Edge roimd the Eed-tarn was bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending. 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 

When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had died. 

Dark green was the spot 'mid the brown mountain heather, 
Wliere the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay, 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 
Till the mountain- winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
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Nor yet quite deserted, thougli lonely extended, 
For feithfiil in death, his mute favorite attended. 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hiU-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number 

Ere he feded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And oh 1 was it meet, that, no requiem read o'er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, — 

Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has yielded. 

The tapestry waves round the dim-lighted hall ; 
With 'scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall ; 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are gleaming, 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming, 
.Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb. 

When, 'wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying. 

With one faithfiil friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Sib W. Scott. 
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THE TWA CORBIES. 

As I was walking all alone 

I heard twa corbies making a moan ; 

The tane unto the t'other say, 

" Where shall we gang and dine to-day ? " — 

" In behind yon auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new-slain Ejiight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there. 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

" His hoimd is to the hunting gane. 
His hawk, to fetch the wild-fowl hame. 
His lady's ta'en another mate. 
So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

^' Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane. 
And I'll pick out his bonny blue een : 
Wi ae lock o' his gowden hair. 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 

" Mony a one for him makes moan, 
But nane sail ken where he is gone : 
O'er his white banes,, when they are bare. 
The wind shall blaw for evermair." 

Old Ballad. 
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CLI 

ENIGMA. 

'Twas in heaven pronounced, and 'twas muttered in hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest. 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 

'T will be found in the sphere when 'tis riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder, 

'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends him at birth, and awaits him in death, 

Presides o'er his happiness, honour and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

In the heaps of the miser 't is hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound. 

With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is crowned. 

Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam. 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home 1 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 

'T will not soften the heart ; but though deaf be the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear ; 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower — 

Ah ! breathe on it softly — ^it dies in an hour. 

C. Fanshawe. 
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THE FISHEBMAN. 

The waterrnshed, lihe water sirdledy 

A fiaherman sat nigh '; 
CSalm was his heart, and he beheld 

His line with watchM eye : 

While thus he sits vriih, tranqtul koki 

In twain the water flows; 
Then, crowned with reeds^ fixxm out ih» htoAf 

A loTely woman rose. 

To him she sung, to him dh6 said, 
— *^ Why tempt* st thou iaxm tfm flood. 

By cruel arts of man betrayed, 
Fair youth, my scaly brood ? 

" Ah ! knew'st thou how we find it sweet 

Beneath the waves to go, 
Thyself would leave the hook's deceit. 

And live with us below. 

" Love not their splendour in the main 

The sun and moon to lave ? 
Look not their beams as bright again, 

Eeflected on the wave ? " 
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" Tempts not this river's glassy blue, 

So crystal, clear, and bright ? 
Tempts not thy shade, which bathes in dew, 

And shares our cool delight ? " — 

The water rushed, the water swelled, 

The fisherman sat nigh ; 
With wishful glance the flood beheld, 

And longed the wave to try. 

To him she said, to him, she sung. 

The river's guijeiul queen : 
Half in he fell, half in he sprung. 

And never more was seen. 

From the German of Goethe^- 



CLIII 

TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free. 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little fece at the window 
Peers out into the night. 




■CHI WATXR SSXa. 

date, don it b -pnmei lo tbe windoi^ 
Aa if thoae cJiiJdiA ^i ~ 

Were looking into the ~ 
To we Mine form ariN^ ' 

And a voman's wATiog Aadov ' 

Is paodng to and fro, 
Now rising to Qie omlin^ , . 

Now bowing end bcndiaf }fm. 

What tale do tlie Tosring poeaoi *. 

And the night-wind, bleak md wild, 
Aa diqr beat at the cnay cMema^ 

Tell to that little child Z 

And why do the roaring ooean. 

And the night-wind wild and bUal^ 

As the; beat at die heart of die motiier, 
Drive the colour from her cheek ? 

LOHQFELLOW. 



THE WATER KING. 
With gentle murmur flowed the tide, 
While by its fragrant floweiy aide 
The lovely maid, with carols gay, 
To Mary's church pursued her way. 
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The Water-Fiend's malignant eye 
Along the banks beheld her hie ; 
Straight to his mother-witch he sped, 
And thus in suppliant accents said : 

m 

— " Oh I mother I mother I now advise, 
How I may yonder maid surprise : 
Oh ! mother I mother I now explain. 
How I may yonder maid obtain." — 

The witch she gave him armour white ; 
She formed him like a gallant knight : 
Of water clear next made her hand 
A steed, whose housings were of sand. 

The Water-King then swift he went ; 

To Mary's church his steps he bent : 

He bound his courser to the door, 

And paced the church-yard three times four. 

His courser to the door bound he. 
And paced the church-yard four times three ; 
Then hastened up the aisle, where all 
The people flock'd both great and small. 

The priest said, as the knight drew near, 

— " And wherefore comes the white chief here? " — 

The lovely maid she smiled aside ; 

— " Oh I would I were the white chiefs bride I " — 
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He stepped o'er beaches one and two; 
— ^** Oh I lovely maid, I die Ibr yott I •*— 
He stepped o'er benches two as^ Aom; 
-^" Oh ! lovely maido!!, go wilJi xim» t ^ 

Then sweedy smiled the lovely maid ; 
And while die gave her hand, she SBid, 
-— '' Betide me joy, betide me woOi 
«< O'er hill, o'er dale, with thee I go.**— 

The priest their hands together jdnB ; 
They dance while dear the moonbeaiii ahSnes : 
And little thinks the maiden bright, 
Her partner is the Water-Spdte. 

Oh 1 had some spirit deigned to sing, 
' " Your bridegroom is the Water^Song ! "— 
The maid had fear and hate confessed. 
And cursed the hand which then she pressed. 

But nothing giving cause to think 
How near she strayed to danger's brink. 
Still on she went, and hand in hand 
The lovers reached the yellow sand. 

" Ascend this steed with me, my dear ! 
We needs must cross the streamlet here : 
Ride boldly in : it is not deep ; 
The winds are hushed, the billows sleep." — 
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Thus spoke the Water-King. The maid 
Her traitor-bridegroom's wish obeyed : 
And soon she saw the courser lave 
Delighted in his parent wave. 

— " Stop I stop ! my love I The waters blue 
E'en now my shrinking foot bedew." — 
— " Oh I lay aside your fears, sweet heart ! 
We now have reached the deepest part."— 

— " Stop I stop I my love 1 for now I see 
The waters rise above my knee." — 
— " Oh I lay aside your fears, sweet heart 1 
We now have reached the deepest part." — 

— " Stop ! stop I for God's sake, stop I for oh ! 
The waters o'er my bosom flow ! " — 
Scarce was the word pronoimced, when knight 
And courser vanished from her sight. 

She shrieks, but shrieks in vain ; for high 
The wild winds rising, duU the cry ; 
The fiend exults ; the billows dash, 
And o'er the hapless victim wash. 

Three times, while struggling with the stream. 
The lovely maid was heard to scream ; 
But when the tempest's rage was o'er. 
The lovely maid was seen no more. 
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Warned b^ this tale, ye damaeb fiir. 
To whom 70a giye your lore bewaie I 
Believe not eveiy handsome knig^t^ 
And dance not with the Water-Sprite! 

Fromihe 



CLV 

THE MINSTREL. 

The way was long, die wind was oold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek, and tresses grey, 
Seemed to hare known a better day | 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy ; 
The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of Border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day I their date was fled. 
His tunefiil brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 
No longer, courted, and caressed. 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured to lord and lady gay. 
The unpremeditated lay : 
Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuart's throne ; 
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The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 
A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 

Sir W. Scott. 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

Her chariot ready straight is made. 
Each thing therein is fitting laid. 
That she by nothing might be stayed, 

For nought must be her letting : 
Four nimble gnats the horses were. 
Their harnesses of gossamer. 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getting. 

Her chariot of a snail's fine shell. 
Which for the colours did excel, 
The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

So lively was the limning : 
The seat the soft wool of the bee. 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pied butterflee, 

I trow, 't was simple trimming. 
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The wheels composed of crickets' bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the stones, 
With thistle-down they shod it. 

For all her maidens much did fear. 
If Oberon had chanced to hear. 
That Mab his queen should have been there 

He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot in a trice, 
Nor would she stay for no advice, 
Until her maids that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted. 
But ran away herself alone; 
Which when they heard there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drap so clear, 
Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sorer eign dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 
Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and Pin, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 
Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a grasshopper they got. 
And what with amble and with trot. 
For hedge nor ditch they spared not, 
But after her they hie them. 
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A cobweb over them they threw, 
To shield the wind if it should blow, 
Themselves they wisely could bestow. 
Lest any should espy them. 

Dratton. 



CX.VII 

LORD WILLIA.M. 

No eye beheld when William plimged 
Young Edmund in the stream ; 

No human ear but William's heard 
Yoimg Edmimd's drowning scream. 

Submissive aU the vassals owned 
The murderer for their Lord, 

And he, the rightful heir, possessed 
The house of Erlingford. 

The ancient house. of Erlingford 
Stood 'midst a fair domain, 

And Severn's ample waters near 
Roll'd through the fertile plain. 

And often the wayfaring man, 
Would love to linger there, 

ForgetM of his onward road. 
To gaze on scenes so fair. 
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But never could Lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn's stream ; 

In every wind that swept its waves 
He heard young Edmimd scream. 

In vain at midnight's silent hour 
Sleep closed the murderer's eyes ; 

In every dream the murderer saw 
Young Edmund's form arise. 

In vain by restless conscience driven, 
Lord William left his home, 

Far from the scenes that saw his guilt. 
In pilgrimage to roam. 

To other climes the pilgrim fled, 
But could not fly despair ; 

He sought his home again, but peace 
Was stiU a stranger there. 

Each hour was tedious long, yet swift. 
The months appeared to roU ; 

And now the day returned that shook 
With terror William's soul. 

A day that William never felt 

Return without dismay. 
For well had conscience calendered 

Young Edmund's dying day. 
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A fearfril day was that I the rains 

Fell fast, with tempest roar, 
And the swoln tide of Severn spread 

Far on the level shore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast, 

In vain he quaffed the bowl. 
And strove with noisy mirth to drown 

The anguish of his soul. 

The tempest, as its sudden swell 

In gusty howlinga came. 
With cold and death-like feelings seemed 

To thrill his shuddering irame 

Keluctant now, as night came on^ 

His lonely couch he pressed ; 
And, wearied out, he sunk to sleep. 

To sleep, but not to rest. 

Beside that couch his brother's form, 

Lord Edmund, seemed to stand, 
Such and so pale as when in death 

He grasped his brother's hand : 

Such and so pale his face as when. 

With faint and faltering tongue, 
To William's care, a dying charge, 

He left his orphan son. 
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— " I bade thee, with a Other's love, 

My orphan Ednmnd guard ; 
Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge 1 

Now take thy due reward." 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear ; 
He only heard the storm of night — 

*T was music to his ear. 

When lo ! the voice of loud alarm 

His inmost soul appals, 
— " What ho ! Lord William, rise in haste I 

The water saps thy walls ! "— 

He rose in haste ; beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear ; 
It hemmed him round, *t was midnight now. 

No human ear was near. 

He heard the shout of joy, for now 

A boat approached the wall, 
And, eager to the welcome aid, 

They crowd for safety all. 

— " My boat is small," the boatman cried. 
This dangerous haste forbear ! 

Wait other aid ; this little bark 
But one from hence can bear." — 
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Lord William leaped into the boat, 

— " Haste — ^haste to yonder shore I 
And ample wealth shall well reward, 

Ply swift and strong the oar." — 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Went light along the stream ; 
Sudden Lord William heard a cry 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

The boatman paus'd, — " Methought I heard 

A child's distressful cry I " — 
— " 'T was but the howling wind of night," 

Lord William made reply. 

" Haste, haste — ply swift and strong the oar ! 

Haste — haste across the stream I " — 
Again Lord William heard a cry 

Like Edmimd's drowning scream. 

— ." I heard a child's distressful scream," — 

The boatman cried again. 
— " Nay, hasten on — the night is dark— 

And we should search in vain." — 

— " Oh God ! Lord William, dost thou know 

How dreadful 'tis to die ? 
And canst thou without pity hear 

A child's expiring cry ? " 
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^ Hofw homhle it 18 to amk 

Baieath the chillj stream, 
To stretch the powerless mns in Tain, 

In Tain £>r help to scream? "— - > 

The shridc again was heard. It came 

More deep, more pierdng loud ; 
That instant o'er the flood the mocm 

Shone throngh a broken doad. 

And near ihem they beheld a child, 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all aroand 

Was spread the rising flood. 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Approached his resting place, 
The moon-beam shone npon the child, 

And showed how pale his &ce. 

— " Now reach thine hand ! " the boatman cried, 
Lord William, reach and save 1 "— 

The child stretched forth his little hands, 
To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shrieked : the hand he touched 

Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 
He felt joimg Edmmid in his arms, 

A heavier weight than lead. 
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The boat sank down, the murderer sank 

Beneath the avengmg stream ; 
He rose, he screamed — no human ear 

Heard William's drowning scream. 

SOUTHET. 



CLvm 
HUNTING SONG. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the moomtain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here. 
With hawk, and horse, and himting spear ; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay I " 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the moimtain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
And foresters have busy been, 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay ! " 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
To the green-wood haste away ; 
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We can show you where He liesi 
Fleet of foot| and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made, 
When 'gainst the oak his antleni frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay,— 
<< Waken, lords and ladi^ gay 1 *' 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 
Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
Tell them youth, and mirth and glee, . 
Bun a course as well as we ; 
Time, stern huntsman ! who can baulk, . 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day. 
Gentle lords and ladies gay 1 

Sir W- Scott. 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S GOOD-NIGHT. 

" Adieu, adieu 1 my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight : 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native land — Good-night 1 
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" A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

" Come hither, hither, my little page, 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billow's rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along." 

" Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind : 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowiul in mind ; 
For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love. 
And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee— and One above. 

" My father blessed me fervently, 

Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 

Till I come back again."— 
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^ Enoii^ enough mj little hd t 
Siidi tears become Uiine egre; 

tf I iSbj gnileleflB boMxa had, 
lime pwn would not be ^bj. . .... 

** CSome hitiher, Hiher, mj ^andi yeoiyMii, 

Wl^ dost dioa look 80 pale 7 
Or dost tihou dread a French Umasaif 

Or shirer at &e gale ? ^— 
^ Dean^'st ^oa I tremUe fir mj life f | 

Sir Gluldei Fm not so weak; 
But thinlriiig on an absent wife 

Will blanch a feithfiil cheek. 

^ Mj npoxusQ and boys dwell iiesr. jAy haHf 

Along the bordering lake. 
And when thiey on their felher call. 

What answer shall she make ? "— 
'' Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay, 
But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away. 

" And now I'm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan. 

When none will sigh for me? 
For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near ; 
My greatest grief is that I leaye 

No thing that claims a tear. 
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" With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bears't me to, 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves I 

And when you fail my sight. 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native land — Good-night 1 " 

Btbon. 
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THE VIGIL OF ARMS. 

A soimding step was heard by night 

In a church where the mighty slept. 
As a mail-clad youth, till morning's light, 

Midst the tombs his vigil kept. 
He walked in dreams of power and fame, 

He lifted a proud bright eye, 
For the hours were few that withheld his name 

From the roll of chivalry. 

Down the moonlit aisles he paced alone, 

With a free and stately tread ; 
And the floor gave back a muffled tone 

From the couches of the dead : 
The silent many around him lay, 

The crowned and helmed that were. 
The haughty chiefs of the war array— 

Each in his sepulchre I 
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Bill no dim wanting of time or ftto * * 

Tliat jonth^sflndiedliopesooiildoliill; ' 
He moved through ihe trophiee of buried $1^ ': 

Widi eadi proud pnlae thrdbUng itilL 
He heard, asihe wind through the ehanoel mu^ 

A swell of the trmnpet's brealh ; 
He looked to fhe banners on h]^ that hnnj^ 

And not to the dnst beneath^ 

And a royal masque of ^^dimr seemed, 

Before him to nnfold ; 
lliroagh the scdemn ardies on it streamedi 

With many a g^eam of gold ; 
There were crested k^ght and gorgeous damOi 

Glittering athwart the gloom ; 
And he ftJIowed, till his bold step oame 

To his wanior-£ither*s tomb. 

But there the Btill and shadowy might 

Of the monumental stones 
And the holy sleep of the soft lamp's light 

That over its quiet shone, 
And the image of that sire, who died 

In his noonday of renown— 
These had a power imto which the pride 

Of fiery life bowed down. 

And a spirit from his early years 

Came back o'er his thoughts to move, 

Till his eye was fiUed with memory's tears, 
And his heart with childhood's love ! 
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And he looked, with a change in his softening glance, 

To the armour o'er the grave — 
For there they hung, the shield and lance, 

And the gauntlet of the brave. 

And the sword of many a field was there, 

With its cross for the hour of need. 
When the knight's bold war-cry hath sunk in prayer. 

And the spear is a broken reed. 
Hush I did a breeze through the armour sigh ? 

Did the folds of the banner shake ? 
Not so I — from the tomb's dark mystery 

There seemed a voice to break. 

He had heard that voice bid clarions blow, 

He had caught its last blessing's breath; 
'T was the same — but its awful sweetness now 

Had an imder-tone of death. 
And it said — " The sword hath conquered kings. 

And the spear through realms hath passed; 
But the Cross alone, of all these things. 

Might aid me at the last." 

F. Hemans. 
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